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THE BANKHEAD ACT AND DEMOCRACY 
CLARENCE POE 


ECENT trips to the North and West have convinced me 

that of all the notable acts passed by Congress in 1933- 
1934 no measure seems to be more generally misunderstood 
than the Bankhead Act for the control of cotton production. 
Or perhaps I should say that no other measure seems to have 
been more inadequately explained to citizens outside the Cot- 
ton Belt. It is for this reason that I am writing. 

Many critics of this now famous acreage control plan de- 
clare that it is deliberately intended (1) to produce a scarcity 
of cotton and so (2) to extort unjustifiably high prices from 
consumers, urban and rural, all over America. Other critics, 
North and South—including my distinguished friend and 
fellow-citizen, Senator J. W. Bailey, with whom I used to ride 
horseback all through the cotton farms around Raleigh— 
denounce the Bankhead Act as a vicious and undemocratic 
“regimentation” of farmers. I, on the other hand, who am a 
cotton grower myself, think it probably represents the exten- 
sion of democracy to new frontiers. 

Very new and very dangerous frontiers, perhaps, but yet 
frontiers that we must win for democracy sooner or later. 
And possibly the sooner the better. 


I 


As for the exact provisions of the Bankhead Act, it may 
suffice to say this: It seeks to limit American cotton produc- 
tion this year to 10,400,000 bales. To this end every grower 
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is given his quota of bales, based on his average production 
during the five years 1928-1932; then upon all sales he makes 
in excess of his quota a theoretically prohibitive tax of 50 per 
cent of the market value is to be levied. 

It should also be said that this measure was passed by 
Congress and specifically approved by President Roosevelt 
after a questionnaire sent to representative cotton producers 
all over the South resulted in a 9 to 1 majority in favor of the 
principle. But of course those who received the questionnaire 
constituted only a very small fraction of the total number of 
Southern cotton producers, and even these had no opportunity 
to pass upon the precise methods later decided on for carrying 
out the general principle involved. 

I shall not burden the reader with further details because 
what mostly interests him is not the effect of the Bankhead 
Act on cotton per se, but its effect on liberty, democracy, and 
government. And on the future of our whole economic struc- 
ture. 

For the Bankhead Act is admittedly radical legislation. It 
breaks new ground. I have spoken of it as the extension of 
democracy to new frontiers. My friend Senator Bailey, on 
the other hand—well, let us quote his exact words in the 
United States Senate on March 20, and see specifically just 
what high crimes and misdemeanors are charged against the 
client I have elected to defend in this article. Senator Bailey 
said: 

Mr. President, in the course of the discussion of the proposed legis- 
lation a great deal has been said about cotton. I do not think the real 
question here is the question of cotton or the price of cotton. The bill 
presents to the Congress and to the people of this country more clearly 
than any of those which have preceded it, the question of human liberty. 
. . . What does the bill propose? It proposes that the Federal govern- 
ment shall determine for the individual farmer how many bales of cotton 
he may gin out of his annual crop. And by way of determining it, 
every right he ever had to plant, cultivate, and to reap is referred to the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and he is told by the authority of law that if he 
undertakes to gin one bale more than the Secretary of Agriculture says 


he may produce and sell, he shall suffer a penalty of 50 percent of its 
market value. 
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Hear me, Mr. President and Senators. If the Federal Government 
can do that it can do anything, and we do not have a Republic, we have 
a tyranny. The proposed legislation is the first since I have been here 
which proposed to take from the people themselves the rights declared 
by the Declaration of Independence to be inalienable . . . to deny the 
inherent right of human liberty and lower the dignity of the human 
soul that goes with that denial. From the depths of my soul I state 
that I believe we have come to the crucial hour of decision in the 
Congress and in the country. It is going to be a free republic or it is 
going to be a regimented socialistic communism, and if this legislation 
goes through the latter will be indicated. .. . 

So, Mr. President, I am reminding my fellow Senators that this bill 
is not a cotton bill. It is a liberty bill—or it is the reverse in actuality, 
it is a slavery bill. It is not an economic bill; it is an organic bill. If 
this bill shall pass the Congress and the Supreme Court shall uphold it. 
I shall know that the end of all things has come in America, and I shall 
prepare for the socialistic régime and the dictator. 


The eloquence of my good friend is of course quite im- 
pressive. It must indeed be a measure of much significance 
that can stir a senator to such intensity of feeling. And I 
hope I share his love of liberty; I think I do. 

But I am reminded of what I said in the fall of 1931, 
when, faced by a calamity of ill-adjusted production that was 
bringing disaster to all Dixie, the legislatures of the South 
were considering some uniform state statutes to limit 1932 
cotton acreage. With a consistency for which even those who 
differ with him must give him credit, Senator Bailey was also 
strongly opposed to that legislation. “We must preserve the 
liberty of the citizen,” he said in answer to my arguments for 
the measure. 

“So we must,” I answered, “but it is well to remember 
that the historic phrase linked together liberty and equality. 
May it not be just as necessary to preserve equality as liberty? 
Let us consider these facts now facing growers of our other 
great Southern money crop, tobacco. Four great tobacco 
companies acting together have just added 15 cents a pound 
to the price of their manufactured tobacco. On the other 
hand, our vast army of tobacco growers, while exercising 
their boasted ‘liberty,’ can do nothing but humbly accept a 
price about 50 per cent less for the raw material than they 
should receive. May not these growers finally decide that 
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‘equality’—equality in bargaining power with that possessed 
by manufacturers, an equality that would be possible to them 
only through controlled production—might be worth as much 
to them as some of their seemingly impotent ‘liberty’? Edqual- 
ity is the lifeblood of liberty, and without equality ‘liberty’ is 
_ often only a name.” 

II 


“Things seen are mightier than things heard,” says 
Tennyson, and I should like to help the reader actually see 
what the cotton farmers of the South have been up against 
(1) when they made this effort to get all Southern legislatures 
to agree upon a program of compulsory acreage control in the 
fall of 1931, (2) when they plowed up 10,396,000 acres of 
cotton in the summer of 1933, and (3) when they asked for 
the Bankhead Act in the spring of 1934. To this end I should 
like to reprint the diagram (I quote verbatim and am not 
responsible for the redundancy), “Carryover of American, 
Foreign, and All Cottons in the World,” from page 22 of 
the 1933 Cotton Yearbook of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change: 


CARRYOVER OF AMERICAN, ForEIGN, AND ALL Cottons IN THR WoRLD 
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To illustrate ten years of practically ever-worsening con- 
ditions of American cotton producers with regard to supply 
and demand, nothing could be more effective than this di- 
agram. Let the reader ignore the practically constant carry- 
over of foreign cotton and consider only the carryover (in 
bales) of our own American-grown cotton on July 31 of each 
of the years named: 


These impressive official figures should help make clear a 
point I have already tried to bring out, namely, that the Bank- 
head Act, like the whole AAA program, is not at all intended 
to create a scarcity of farm products and consequently high 
prices for them. Rather the aim is simply a normal produc- 
tion adjusted to a normal demand—a demand to be supplied 
at living but not exorbitant prices; prices that will give farm 
producers merely the average purchasing power or “parity” 
that each product had in the pre-war period 1909-1914 when 
the American farmer certainly did not get rich. 

But even these carryover figures and this carryover di- 
agram as just presented do not tell all the story of the calam- 
itous potentialities with which the Bankhead Act seeks to 
deal. The celebrated cotton plow-up campaign of 1933 took 
out of production 10,396,000 acres from a planted total of 
40,798,000. Even today the supply of American cotton is 
distressingly large, but if these extra 10,396,000 acres had 
remained in production and had averaged 209.4 pounds per 
acre as did the unplowed-up acreage, then last year’s cotton 
yield would have been 4,400,000 bales greater than it was— 
with the result that we should have had to tear down the 
18,000,000 bale ceiling-limit in our “World-Total Carryover” 
diagram in order to permit the July, 1934, carryover column 


to shoot upward to a new all-time maximum of more than 
20,000,000 bales! 
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And all this, may I not remind our lovers of liberty, re- 
sulted not from a desire to get profits from good prices on 
cotton but from a desire to escape starvation conditions grow- 
ing out of low-priced cotton. When the cotton farmers of the 
South in the spring of 1933 made one of the biggest increases 
in acreage in all the history of cotton production, they made 
it in spite of the fact that they knew that individually each 
man was doing what was collectively the wrong thing both 
for the group and for every individual in the group. They 
knew that already the carryover was so great that the previous 
year’s crop in the main marketing season, August to Decem- 
ber, had averaged them only a heart-breakingly low 5.82 cents 
per pound of lint cotton—and it takes about three pounds of 
the seed-carrying cotton as picked from the stalks to produce 
one pound of the seedless lint. And just how low was this 
5.82 cent price for 1932 cotton is revealed by the fact that all 
the fifteen preceding crops together had averaged 21.08 cents 
—21.08 against 5.82! 

Where then was the “liberty” that these producers were 
supposed to be “enjoying” when they jumped the 1933 acreage 
past the 40,000,000 mark? For answer let us turn to a recent 
story which while in fiction form yet truthfully reveals the real 
facts and which quotes a typical Southern farmer as saying: 
“Yes, ‘liberty’ is a great American word but there is an- 
other one equally important. That is ‘equality.’ And there 
can be no equality between farmers and manufacturers until 
farmers can control production about like manufacturers do 
—something farmers have never been able to do up till now. 
My recollection is that when depression came, the steel man- 
ufacturers cut down their production to less than 20 per cent 
of what it had been. Why could they do that? Because there 
were probably not over half-a-dozen big separate units or 
companies to deal with. They could make supply about fit 
demand. But in cotton farming you have 2,000,000 separate 
farmers to deal with. And when depression comes a great 
many of these farmers don’t reduce production at all. On the 
contrary, many increase it. They do as I myself had to do last 
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year. I actually planted more cotton than I usually do be- 
cause if I expected cotton to bring only 6 cents a pound then 
in order to pay taxes, buy clothes, and pay on debts, I just had 
to plant more acreage and make more bales than if I expected 
cotton to bring 12 cents. I knew I was hurting myself and 
hurting other farmers, but ‘uncontrolled production’ was 
making me do what I didn’t want to do, what I knew was the 
wrong thing to do, what I knew would make already low 
prices go still lower. If anybody can see where there was any 
‘liberty’ for me in all that, he beats me. I say that, if rightly 
handled, controlled production will give me more real down- 
right sure enough liberty than I ever had under uncontrolled 
production.” 
III 

It should be easy to see therefore that crimes a-plenty may 
be committed in the name of liberty. And even in the name of 
equality. 

One of the few great elder statesmen of America who yet 
lingers with us, Elihu Root, has given a definition of freedom 
that deserves to be remembered: “Freedom is the reciprocal 
limitation of individual liberty”’—while concerning equality 
someone has uttered another sentence that it is no less im- 
portant to keep in mind: “There is no greater inequality than 
the equal treatment of unequals.” Because agriculture and 
manufactures are utterly unequal in their ability to adjust 
production to demand, the equal treatment of these two un- 
equals—the assumption that both of them can be fairly and 
justly left to produce whatever an untouched laissez faire sys- 
tem of economics may suggest—this I assert results in a tragic 
denial both of liberty and equality in so far as the individual 
American farmer is concerned. In proof of the tremendous 
inequality produced by the equal treatment of unequals, let me 
point to these amazing figures I recently obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and which I crowd 
into one short paragraph though they are significant enough 
to fill an encyclopedia: 

When depression became deadliest in 1932, manufac- 
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turers cut production as follows: iron and steel to 31 per cent 
of normal; automobiles, 35; bituminous coal, 59; anthracite, 
62; textiles, 83. But 2,000,000 hopelessly scattered and un- 
organized cotton farmers that year saw American cotton pro- 
duction climb to 104 per cent of normal! 

Here then is the tremendous economic fact which the non- 
‘ agricultural world has so far failed to recognize: When de- 
pressions come, manufacturers cut production, adjust supply 
to demand. But farmers have not. Farmers have not be- 
cause with millions of separate units to deal with, they can 
not. Take building materials, for example. Every farmer 
lives in a house and so needs building materials, while every 
manufacturer of these materials eats and needs farm prod- 
ucts. But what a contrast in control of production! Suppose 
manufacturers of furniture, lumber, brick, plumbing fixtures, 
paints, roofing, etc., should keep running full time in spite of 
depression ; then prices of their products would drop about as 
farm prices drop and farmers could keep on buying. The 
farmer would have goods and the manufacturer markets. 
Suppose carpenters, plumbers, brick masons, and others like- 
wise said: “We will keep on working full time for whatever 
we can get.” Then their wages would come down to figures 
at which farmers could hire them and farmers would have 
houses and these men would have work. But when depres- 
sions come American business and American labor both pos- 
itively refuse to keep on working full time regardless of what 
the market offers for the product. The result is that prices of 
the things the farmer buys remain relatively high; prices of 
whatever he has to sell are cut in half. Plainly, therefore, he 
can buy only half as much physical volume of production as 
before (less than half as much, in fact, since he no longer has 
any net or surplus money in excess of interest, taxes, and over- 
head) and then still more factories shut down and the chasm 
between farm and factory prices widens further until farmer 
and manufacturer, town and country, are engulfed in one 
common disaster. In proof of what I have just stated let me 
quote what the United States Department of Agriculture said 
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officially just as cotton farmers began to plant this additional 
unneeded acreage of 1932: 


The wholesale price level of all commodities stands practically at 


The industrial wage-level is roughly twice pre-war or............ 200 
Prices of things bought by farmers...........cccccccccscccees 125 
Prices received by farmers for their products average about...... 70 


Thus the unit exchange value of farm products for other com- 
modities is slightly more than one-half what it was before the war. 


Is it wisdom for the Federal government to ignore all the 
realities of a situation like this? Can it any longer claim to 
give cotton farmers equality by “the equal treatment of un- 
equals”? Can it any longer claim to give them “liberty” by 
perpetuating conditions that had become a monstrous tyranny 
of circumstances, forcing them to violate individually all the 
rules of collective common sense that they knew they should 
observe; that drove the entire mass to economic suicide and 
many a despairing individual to personal suicide? 


IV 


To give agriculture real “equality” with industry by per- 
mitting it to adjust production to demand; to give farmers 
genuine economic “liberty” by enabling them to so adjust 
acreages as to maintain a stable and decently fair level of 
prices—this is what Southern farmers hope to achieve 
through the machinery of the Bankhead Act. In so far as 
this purpose can be realized they will feel not that they have 
sacrificed liberty but that they have escaped from a very prac- 
tical tyranny—the tyranny of conditions that compelled them 
to toil and sweat in order to produce more than they knew was 
needed for their own good or the world’s good; a tyranny that 
caught them in a vicious circle from which as recently as 
eighteen months ago they saw no door of escape. Not only in 
1933 but in 1932 and in 1931 they knew that they were piling 
Pelion upon Ossa in the matter of overproduction, as is 
proved by a pertinent incident I now recall. Early in 1931 I 
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was one of a group with Mr. Alexander Legge, then chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, who illustrated the dis- 
astrous effects of overplanting by showing us an estimate 
made by 21 of the greatest American cotton buying firms as 
to what would be the price per pound and the total value to 
the farmer of cotton crops of varying size. This was their 
average prediction: 


Crop, Bales Price Total Value 


This estimate was soon widely published over all the Cot- 
ton Belt. All thoughtful farmers fully realized its validity. 
Yet like a bird charmed by some overawing serpent, proceed- 
ing knowingly and hopelessly to a predestined doom whose 
horror they could plainly foresee but could not escape, 2,000,- 
000 cotton farmers labored to produce that year even more 
than the 15,000,000-bale maximum in Mr. Legge’s table. 


For all the reasons just set forth the Bankhead Act seems 
to me to look not to-a repudiation of democracy but to an ex- 
tension of it; to setting up in the field of agricultural produc- 
tion a real economic democracy—the rule of the majority, “the 
common sense of most,” as Tennyson calls it, in lieu of the 
past’s “rugged individualism” which to the average farmer 
has indeed meant “ragged individualism.” 

Individually farmers cannot adjust supply to demand. To 
a large extent manufacturers can do so, but farmers cannot. 
If farm prices are low, we have seen that their very lowness 
may lead to increased planting. And when prices are good 
there are of course in every neighborhood some farmers ready 
to follow the reasoning which Sidney Lanier attributed to 
“that air same Jones which lived in Jones” sixty years ago 
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when a campaign for cotton acreage reduction was being 
waged in Lanier’s native Georgia: 
More corn! More corn! Must plant less ground, 
And mustn’t eat what’s boughten ! 
Next year they'll do it, reasonin’s sound, 
And cotton will fetch "bout a dollar a pound— 
Tharfore /’ll plant all cotton! 


For either situation there seems no remedy but controlled 
production—a control aimed not at scarcity and high prices 
but at a normal production with normal prices, a policy de- 
signed to secure the greatest good to the greatest number. A 
willingness to accept and abide by “the common sense of 
most” or the rule of the majority has long characterized our 
political life. Now we must carry the same principle into our 
economic life. 

Of course, in so far as its application to the single crop 
year of 1934 is concerned, the machinery in the Bankhead Act 
for applying the democratic principle is lamentably deficient, 
as I personally told its author and other senators in February, 
in that it did not provide for a direct referendum by growers 
right from the start. On the same occasion I had the privilege 
of presenting to President Roosevelt, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural Editors, a resolution unan- 
imously adopted by our group saying: “Both as a proper 
recognition of the rights of farmers involved and for the pur- 
pose of securing that supporting farm public opinion so essen- 
tial in a democracy, it is our belief that measures involving 
major departures in farm practice, of which the Bankhead 
Bill is an example, no matter how beneficent or patriotic in 
purpose, should be formally submitted for direct personal vote 
by the growers concerned.” 

Senator Bankhead took the position that it was too late 
for a referendum in 1934 and that the questionnaire Secretary 
Wallace had sent out to representative growers in every cot- 
ton county in America was amply sufficient to show that the 
farmers overwhelmingly desired this measure. As I wrote in 
reply to this statement: “While I have no doubt in the world 
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about farmers wanting the bill, the important thing is to ex- 
tend the principles of our political democracy into our new 
economic democracy by having the adoption of the plan de- 
‘pend upon a direct vote of the growers affected—‘the consent 
of the governed.’ Every farmer who votes for the measure 
will feel that it is up to him to defend and justify the wisdom 
_ of his choice; in this way a strong supporting public opinion 
will be developed. On the other hand, if the plan is forced on 
the farmers by Congress or the administration, tens of thou- 
sands who favor the principle of the measure will nevertheless 
resent the method of adopting it. At the same time such a 
referendum should not be on the basis of a mail ballot but 
rather on the basis of a New England town meeting, which 
has been called the purest democracy in the world. Let the 
farmers come to community meetings, hear all the arguments 
pro and con, and then cast their ballots.” 

Next year, and thereafter no doubt, some such general 
plan will be adopted. Two other important improvements 
may also be expected. First, a reasonable minimum of cotton 
production for the individual small grower should be set up 
below which he will not be required to reduce, regardless of 
what his 1928-1932 acreage may have been; “the right of the 
little man to live” will be better recognized, even if large cot- 
ton producers are called on to reduce more drastically than 
they have already done. This does not mean that a host of new 
producers who would not think of growing cotton at all if 
prices had not been raised by this legislation should be allowed 
to start growing cotton now and have their entire small per 
capita production sold tax-free. But bonafide small farmers 
who have already been producing only two, four, or six bales 
should not be required to reduce drastically. Second, in mak- 
ing production allotments, the percentage of a farmer’s total 
crop acreage that he plants to cotton should be given almost 
as much weight as the acreage he formerly planted to cotton; 
in other words, the diversifying good farmer who has been 
planting only 30 per cent of his land in cotton should not be re- 
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quired to make the same percentage cut as the “one crop farm- 
er” who has planted 90 per cent of his land to cotton. 

Of course, let me say in conclusion, I have lived too long 
to have any illusions regarding the perfection of any piece of 
social and economic machinery such as this. The difficulties 
are tremendous. While the principle is sound, imperfect ad- 
ministration might still make the Bankhead Act a failure. 
But if this plan fails, others will be tried. For I conclude with 
the same thought with which I began: “The Bankhead Law 
represents an historic attempt to win new frontiers for democ- 
racy—to carry into our economic life the same principles of 
democracy and the willingness of the individual to bow to the 
will of the majority, that has distinguished our political de- 
mocracy. Very new and dangerous frontiers of democracy 
these no doubt are, but yet frontiers that we must win for 
democracy sooner or later. And possibly the sooner the 
better 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN OF A “LOST 
GENERATION” 


MARJORIE STRATFORD MENDENHALL 


FTER the political maneuvers of the ante-bellum period 
and the agony of “the war” the white people of the 
South stood together—united in poverty and in a search for 
a new way of life. This poverty and search both conditioned 
and motivated the lives of Southern women from the end of 
the war to the nineties. 

The literary evidence of post-bellum Southern poverty is 
voluminous, but for stark reality and comprehensiveness the 
essay of James L. Sellers in The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review of 1927-1928" is unexcelled. Mr. Sellers has shown 
that the economic incidence of the Civil War on the South re- 
vealed itself in a shortage of agricultural capital, a reduced 
area under cultivation, a diminished agricultural production, 
depreciated land values, a stifled industry, a demoralized com- 
merce, and totally inadequate banking and currency facilities. 
If to these one adds the national debt, which in proportion was 
to the South exactly what its name implies, and pension and 
tariff systems which constituted an unavoidable indemnity of 
at least a billion dollars, the picture is fairly complete. Super- 
impose on this the outgoing trail of those who preferred to in- 
vest their strength where the odds were less, and the trail 
of a smaller group who proposed to invest their funds where 
interest rates were high, and a society in which women out- 
numbered men will be seen facing a future of so little hope 
and so much hardship that one is moved to ask whence the 
strength that bore them through it. 

The search for a new way of life was the inevitable result 
of the passing of the plantation system. In ante-bellum days 
Southern society was not stratified. The life of that day was 
fluid and vigorous and practically free of class antagonism. 

1“The Economic Incidence of the Civil War in the South,” XIV, 179-191. 
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The medium that held its unruly vitality together was a gen- 
eral acceptance of the plantation system as a necessity and a 
positive good. To the initiated it becomes increasingly clear 
that the system was no system at all. In the phrase of Ulrich 
B. Phillips, who knew it well, it was “less a business than a 
life.” * But system or no system when it was gone the old 
order was gone. 

The planter was on the whole a secular figure, mingling 
the chivalric virtues of hospitality, pride, courtesy, and regard 
for women with the antique virtues of urbanity, nicety, and 
distinction. He wanted to live a “good life” after the manner 
of the English country gentleman or the Greek idea of «aAos 
xayabos. The plain people who were to work out the destinies 
of their section were distinguished from the planters by a 
patriarchal character religious in its foundation.* They were 
stern and hard, patient and persistent. Frivolity and decora- 
tion, felicity and an expressed affection were discounted or 
distrusted by them. In the stress of the times the survivors 
of the old “aristocracy” toned down their hospitality, pride, 
and emphasis on the amenities toward a kindliness, a gravity, a 
Puritan decorum, and a quiet faith that blended with the high 
shrill faith of the simpler folk. This carried them through the 
hard days and has remained in varying intensity a constant 
in the character of the people of the New South. 

In less happy efforts to isolate that factor that gave to 
pre-war society its unity and characteristic quality no by- 
product was more curious than the dualistic interpretation 
which divided Southerners into planters and poor whites. To- 
day the term “poor white” has a diminishing significance. 
And as the delusion of the dualism of Southern social classes 
fades there appears more and more clearly on the historical 
horizon a non-articulate, but powerful and numerous, plain 
people who were to give to the New South the imprint of 


? American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), p. 401. 

*See, for instance, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Problems of the Present South 
(New York, 1904); D. R. Hundley, Social Relations in Our Southern States 
(New York, 1860), p. 91; Gerald Johnson, “The Cadets of New Market,” Har- 
per’s Magazine, CLX, 111-119; and Corra Harris, The Circuit Rider's Wife 
(Philadelphia, 1910), p. 323. 
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their lives. Their new way came to be at once a greater repu- 
diation of farming as a mode of life than the acceptance of 
the old order had been, and a register of the unceasing hold 
of the frontier ideal of “getting ahead.” 

In the days just after the war the old ways and the old 
manners lingered on, manifesting themselves at greater and 
- greater intervals, in brief flashes that attested the latent power 
of a recessive strain. With recovery slow everywhere and 
almost imperceptible in the rural regions vitality more and 
more reasserted itself in the form of an exodus to the West 
or to the towns. The latter was perhaps more successfully 
effected than the transfer to the West which in many cases 
was an “out of the frying pan into the fire” movement with a 
defeated return often its end. The man who turned the trick 
of transfer to town with the greatest ease was probably the 
merchant-farmer. It does not seem too much to say that he 
and his wife became the characteristic figures of the eighties 
and nineties. They more and more set the tone and deter- 
mined the direction that Southern life was to take for a time. 
They were transitional figures. For that and other reasons 
description is difficult and may best be postponed.* Yet more 
difficult is the interpretation of the tone which they lent to 
society. The direction is however quite clear. They turned 
the eyes and interests of the men and women of their day 
away from life on a mere subsistence basis toward a life 
where comfort and companionship seemed probabilities, away 
from life on a frontier basis toward life on more sophisticated 
levels—away from the country and toward the town. These 
people were not cherishing much of the Old South. Their 
gods were the gods of the new day. A few of those who 
did not join their procession lived in the past. Many turned 
their minds toward a revolt against farm conditions. Like 
the usual society this one had its apathetics as small and in- 
considerable perhaps as the “poor whites” of an earlier day 


but with a ghost that is just as difficult to lay. 

“Suggestions appear here and there in Alex Mathews Arnett, The Populist 
Movement in Georgia (New York, 1922), and C. H. Otken, Ills of the South 
(New York, 1894). 
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In the meantime (that is, between 1865 and 1890) South- 
ern women were with unanimity and industry working 
through the home, the churches, and the schools to make life 
livable for their families. The limits of their lives were clear 
and restrictive. But as the thread spun out the social strata 
widened and differentiated for them as for the men. At the 
top and the bottom they were working out a larger and 
more complicated design. -In the less fortunate groups 
they were stepping into remunerative occupations. In the 
favored classes they were slipping into the professions and 
identifying themselves with movements, such as temperance, 
women’s clubs, and suffrage. It is the purpose of this paper 
tentatively to describe (1) their work in the home, the 
churches, and the schools, and (2) the first evidences of the 
widening of the Southern woman’s sphere. 

The post-bellum family was patriarchal by inheritance and 
the sanction of religion. The inheritance was from both the 
genteel and the farming classes. From the latter came pecul- 
iarly the insistence on the religious justification. In post-war 
homes as in pre-war homes all great and grave decisions, all 
final commands were made by the father or older brother. 
Each family must present itself through a masculine head, 
though in many cases there must have been a mere reign and 
not a rule. The brilliant managing of Mrs. Allston of South 
Carolina had as its aim the return of the family to some of the 
ancestral lands where Charles, the son, might direct the fam- 
ily.» Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, who grew to womanhood in 
the period just prior to the war and who was “emancipated” 
by the nineties, early “ascertained that girls had a sphere 
wherein they were expected to remain, and that the despotic 
hand of some man was continually lifted to keep them revolv- 
ing in a certain prescribed and very restricted orbit.”* Mrs. 
Marietta Minnegerode Andrews, first child of a post-war 
marriage, noted that all the women of her family spoiled their 
a oa ng Elizabeth Allston Pringle, Chronicles of Chicora Wood (New York, 


- © Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Old Times in Dixie Land (New York, 1901), p. 
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husbands as her mother spoiled her father." Children were 
brought up in the admonition to honor their parents, and, 
since the mother particularly assumed the duty of training 
the young, the father received especial reverence and respect. 

If the father was the titular head and sovereign the 
mother was generally the ways and means committee. Within 
' the domestic unit she was the primary agent of cultural con- 
tinuity, transmitting ideals, religious convictions, and oppor- 
tunity to the children. For the adults she had hope and 
courage and inspiration and, more often than not, good sound 
advice. Isolation, inconvenience, and drudgery were her lot, 
accepted and often glorified. A whole literature of privations 
has grown up about her. She planned the meals and often 
cooked them. She “kept” the house. She “kept” a kitchen 
garden. She “kept” the milk sweet and clean. She raised 
chickens. She made, mended, and sometimes washed and 
ironed the clothes for the family. This was a job in the days 
when ready made garments were rare. She canned and dried 
the surplus fruit. She admonished and instructed the children, 
of whom there were seldom less than four and often as many 
as fourteen. She settled disputes and devised means of dis- 
cipline. She went to the Ladies’ Aid Society and she “took” 
the family to church. She did a thousand other things. With 
a genius worthy of a broader field she skimped and saved and 
schemed to accumulate a surplus so that the older children 
might go to school and bring back a skill that might in turn 
provide the means for the education of the younger ones. 

All this was accomplished in homes that were either mod- 
eled upon or built for a régime in which servants were plenti- 
ful, or in the rude and poorly planned homes of poverty. 
Susan Dabney Smedes, speaking of the difficulties at Bur- 
leigh, says that “the arrangement of both house and planta- 
tion had been planned to employ many servants as was the 
custom in the South. Everything was at a long distance from 
everything else. As time went on an effort was made to con- 


™Mrs. Marietta Minnegerode Andrews, Memoirs of a Poor Relation (New 
York, 1927), p. 238. 
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centrate things. But without money it was impossible to 
arrange the place like a Northern farm with every convenience 
at hand.’* A house with a hall through it and a hall across 
it, “the middle porch,” and with the kitchen in a separate 
building, had been one of the ideal ante-bellum arrangements 
that had gradually to be discarded. Sentiment and poverty, 
masculine control of building, ignorance, and the lack of 
leisure in which to compare and plan explain the retention 
beyond 1890 of an unsuitable house plan. 

A succession of homely duties, of cares and anxieties, early 
robbed the mother of her girlish beauty and settled in her 
face a look of selflessness and disciplined character. In the 
daguerreotypes and occasional portraits of the period there 
is little joy and charm but a faithful record of strain and 
stress, sincerity and spirit, purpose and pride. One man ex- 
plained that pride as loyalty. The quick response was: “Loy- 
alty, it is not loyalty which makes us proud but pride that 
makes us loyal! Who could help being proud to belong to a 
State which could claim as its own such families as made the 
South what it was, and are making it what it is—families 
whose women no less than its men have borne themselves al- 
ways, even amid the downfall of their country as conquerors 
not as conquered!’® Intensely local, definitely provincial in 
outlook, these strenuous mothers and maiden aunts concen- 
trated on maintaining continuity and existence to such an ex- 
tent that some of them became “contemporary ancestors.”?° 
By far the most of them felt in their grave way that the past 
was past and could never return; that the present with all its 
drawbacks and disappointments was full of the materials for 
creating a new order, just and inspiring for all classes, and 
in its potentialities not definitely inferior to the old order. 

Throughout the period women preferred to work in “wom- 
an’s sphere,” quietly codperating with the men in social and 
economic rehabilitation, but wherever necessity required they 


publicly displayed a varied executive ability. There 5, for 
® Susan Dabney Smedes, A Southern Planter (New York, 1900), p. 
Elizabeth McCracken, The Women of America (New York, D. 73. 
*Edwin Mims, The Advancing South (New York, 1906), Preface, p. ix. 
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instance, the story of Miss Frances Butler, who during the 
greater part of ten years was actively in charge of several 
rice plantations on the coast of Georgia. Miss Butler ad- 
justed the domestic economy and met labor troubles with par- 
ticular ingenuity. She must have enjoyed her labors, for just 
before her marriage to an English clergyman she wrote to a 
friend, “I have worked so hard and cared so much about it, 
that it is more to me than I can express to know that I have 
succeeded.”’”* 

Then there is the story of Mrs. Robert Allston of South 
Carolina’ who had to arrange for one hundred people on the 
farms in North Carolina and five hundred on the plantations 
in South Carolina. In a short time she had grasped the full 
extent of the situation and was exhibiting a remarkable pa- 
tience and capacity for detail. After several thrilling experi- 
ences with the overseer and the negroes Mrs. Allston found 
that more than mere economy would be needed to save any of 
her property. As a result she set up a school for girls in 
Charleston. The school was a great success, but when the 
son was graduated from Charleston College the family re- 
turned to Chicora Wood where Charles could direct the rice 
planting. Every year for three years Mrs. Allston had in- 
vested one thousand dollars from the school. This sum pro- 
vided for the mending of fences and the house and for the 
buying of seeds and implements. 

Mrs. Marietta Minnegerode Andrews described several 
women of the period. Her Aunt Ida managed an estate in all 
particulars and with the greatest serenity. She knew all about 
raising corn and planting wheat and breeding stock and poul- 
try; she knew all about the care of forests and the proper 
conservation of timber; she knew all about cooking and pre- 
serving and sewing and gardening; “and she knew all about 
God. A remarkable woman!”’** Then there was Aunt Katy, 
who, young and inexperienced as she was, managed Oatlands 


“Frances Butler Leigh, Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation (London, 1883), 
pp. 193-195. 

* Pringle, op. cit. 

*% Andrews, op. cit., p. 163. 
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with its immense acreage and its swarm of ignorant and de- 
pendent blacks, so as to spare Uncle George, who had “not 
only the kindest heart in the world but the sort of training 
that unfits a man for effort or to assume responsibility.”** 

The churches of the South in the post-war period were 
organized after the fashion enjoined by Paul (I Tim. 2:9-15). 
Such an organization was in harmony with the general patri- 
archal order of this rural society. In the churches women 
“took fast hold on the solemn realities and relied on the divine 
consolations of religion.” They brought the young into the 
church early and exerted a loving pressure upon the older 
pagans with so great a success that few were left out of the 
fold and the churches were able to give a puritanical tone to 
dress, amusements, manners, and morals. Many women in 
those days could echo the thankful sentiments of Susan Dab- 
ney Smedes: “The crowning blessing of our lives came in 
those days of poverty and toil. The beloved head of the house 
took his baptismal vows on himself and became a regular com- 
municant in the Church.” 

The Ladies’ Aid Societies and the Ladies’ Auxiliary were 
of great help to the churches and became centers for one of 
the great preoccupations of the period—the foreign mission 
movement. As if the local demands on their sacrificial energies 
were not enough these women collected funds from numerous 
and varied sources in order that the heathen might have the 
one true faith. It appears probable that the women of the 
South were especially interested in sending missionaries to 
foreign lands, whereas at the same time the women of the 
North were especially interested in the home mission move- 
ment in the South. 

Near the end of the period women began to assert them- 
selves more definitely in the churches.** Some of the inter- 
esting modifications are suggested in a chapter called “Women 


Ibid., p. 204. 

* Smedes, op. cit., p. 244. 

* Amory Dwight Mayo, Southern Women in the Recent Educational Move- 
ment in the South, Bureau of Education Circular of Information, No. 1, 1892, 
Whole Number 186 (Washington, 1892), p. 54; Merrick, op. cit., pp. 181-184. 
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Preachers” in Dr. John Brevard Alexander’s Reminiscences 
of the Past Sixty Years. “A half century ago it was uncom- 
mon for a woman to occupy a prominent position as a leader 
of music in our churches, but she would keep quiet till some 
man would start the hymn and wait until at least two lines 
were sung before she would join in. This was a time of rare 
modesty, but peculiar to our own Southland. No one [wom- 
an] ever thought of speaking in public, or entering the min- 
istry or addressing a mixed audience. But customs and fash- 
ions have changed; New England can no longer claim the sole 
right of permitting women to enter the lecture field.”** 

Corra Harris felt the change in the church and in the 
women of the church somewhere in the latter years of her 
husband’s ministry (in the nineties) when he “stepped out of 
one generation into another where the ideals of the Christian 
life were more intelligent but less heavenly.”** During this 
time towns and villages were growing. As they grew the 
churches gave them tone. Social groups were formed about 
the churches and women moved in the groups so strictly that 
in the latter part of the period and in certain places individ- 
uals might be more easily classified by church membership 
than by family name.*® 

The interest of Southern women in education after the 
Civil War amounted to a veritable passion. It might involve 
actual teaching or agitation, or both as in the case of Mrs. 
Cornelia Phillips Spencer, who kept her little village school in 
Chapel Hill and at the same time worked most effectively 
through the press and her friends for the reopening of the 
University of North Carolina.*® So general was woman’s in- 
terest in education that the Reverend Amory Dwight Mayo, 
who worked in the field of Southern education for twelve years 
of the period under investigation, named as the one feature 
that most compelled his attention, “the push to the front of 


* John Brevard Alexander, Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years (Charlotte, 
1908), pp. 420-421. 

* Harris, op. cit., p. 160. 

*” McCracken, op. cit., pp. 391 

® Chamberlain, Old Days in Cl Soe Hill (Chapel Hill, 1926), pp. 199-227. 
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the better sort of Southern young womanhood, everywhere 
encouraged by the sympathy, support, sacrifice, toils and 
prayers of the superior women of the older generation at 

In the years from 1865 to 1890 four definite things were 
brought about in education that were of particular interest to 
women. First, the old seminaries and academies (largely of 
religious foundation) were revived and temporary private 
schools were established. Second, women largely displaced 
men as teachers in the elementary grades of the new public 
schools. Third, the movement for the establishment of 
women’s colleges by the states was gotten under way. Fourth, 
coeducation was introduced into several of the state univer- 
sities. 

The education of Southern women before the war was 
accomplished in the homes or in the academies and seminaries 
maintained generally by the churches. In the more econom- 
ically favored classes there was produced a rarely cultivated 
and gracious type of woman, remarkable for administrative 
capacity and tact.?* These women devoted themselves with a 
double energy to meeting the emergency in education caused 
by the demoralization and poverty attendant upon war. They 
wished first of all to guarantee to the young good breeding, 
self-control, and a measure of skill sorely needed in the dis- 
order of the times. Attending this wish was a determination 
to enforce quietly an opposition to the imposition of an educa- 
tional system which was not controlled locally.** “Hundreds 
of the most cultivated and distinguished women; many of the 
widows, daughters and sisters of men once eminent in civil 
and military affairs before and during the great conflict found 
their way to the schoolroom. It would be easy to show that 
almost every celebrated family in the old Atlantic Southern 
States was represented there by some woman of high social 
standing, good culture, and eminent character. . . . It can 


™ Mayo, op. cit., p. 55. 
= Joel Chandler Harris, Southern Historical Society Papers, XVIII, 277-281; 
Phillips, op. cit., o% 323; Mayo, op. cit., Pp. 45. 
* Mayo, op. cit. p. 55. 
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readily be seen what an elevating and powerful influence this 
must have been in the opening era of this work of rehabil- 
itation. . . . It brought the highest religious, literary and social 
womanly culture in these states in contact not only with the 
daughters of the superior families, but often in the new 
private and public schools with the children of both sexes, and 
all classes, gathered in from the highways and byways.’”* 

The revived denominational schools, such as Greensboro 
Female College, Salem Academy, and Limestone College, have 
had a continuous and expanding part to play in the education 
of women since the war. The private schools lasted, on the 
whole, not much later than the eighties.** A description of 
one of the latter, in operation from the fall of 1865 through 
the spring of 1869, has been preserved.**® This school, organ- 
ized in Charleston by Mrs. Robert Allston, was a boarding 
and day school for girls ranging from beginners through the 
early teens. It was organized like a real home, with no rules, 
a scheme which worked exceedingly well, since Mrs. Allston 
‘was a very wise and respected person. There were four 
teachers, and in the last of the period five. Miss Allston, Mrs. 
Allston’s daughter, taught the elementary subjects. A cousin 
taught French and literature. Later Mlle. le Prince came to 
live in the house and to encourage the speaking of French. 
Mrs. Allston herself taught all the classes in history. Pro- 
fessor Gibbes of Charleston College came over to teach Latin 
and mathematics. The school was a great success—so great 
a success that many deplored its closing, none more than 
Mrs. Allston’s daughter who loved teaching and the life of 
Charleston. 

During the eighties the small private schools declined and 
locally controlled public school systems received the support 
of increasing majorities.2” From the beginning public schools 
have been directed by men, but the actual teaching has been 


™* Mayo, op. ctt., pp. 52-53. 

*T remember as a child puzzling over what became of the two private schools 
which figured in the stories of my mother’s childhood. 

* Pringle, op. cit., pp. 290-310. 

™ Mayo, op. cit., p. 137. 
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done increasingly by women. In the Southern schools of 
1870 there were more men teachers than women. By 1880 
women had gained a slight lead. In 1890 that lead had been 
greatly increased. When it is remembered that administra- 
tive positions constantly held by men are included in the fig- 
ures below the increase in the number of women teachers 
becomes even more impressive. 


TEACHERS IN THE SOUTHERN States, 1870, 1880, 1890 


P 

Percentage increase 
Male Female Male Female 
54.47 45.53 1 


1 
48.73 51.27 6(c.) 


5 
41.08 58.92 5 8(c.) 


The simple explanation for the invasion of the field by 
women seems to be that for a low salary*® a careful and 
capable woman could be secured. Young men of the times 
were engaged in a more definite restoration of the economic 
fabric. Many of them were emigrating.?® One suspects that 
on the whole there were greater discrepancies and variations 
in the education of post-war boys than in that of the girls. 

In the early days of the locally revived schools a host of 
“elect ladies” taught, but this army could not last forever. It 
became clear that some provision had to be made for the 
education of teachers. This was clearly recognized by the 
able administrators of the Peabody Fund, Dr. Sears and Dr. 
Curry, who became leaders in the teacher-training movement. 
As a temporary relief institutes and summer schools were 
started. For permanent relief the Peabody Normal School 
was established at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1875. Then the 
states were encouraged to establish normal schools. Missis- 
sippi responded first in 1884. South Carolina and North 
Carolina followed, The movement gained prestige as other 
states fell into line. While it is possible that most of these 
schools were at first “starveling institutions . . . long on piety 


® The average monthly salary for the white teacher in the eighties was $32.74, 
Mayo, op. cit., p. 202. . 
® Mayo speaks of estimates of one million for the period. 
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and short on good manners and good sense,”*® many of them 
have since developed into colleges of some note. 

Colleges with less specialized aims and with curricula sim- 
ilar to those of men’s colleges began to appéar. The Woman’s 
College, Baltimore, was founded in 1884; Sophie Newcomb 
appeared as a part of Tulane University in 1886; Agnes Scott 
. was established in 1890.** Older colleges began the modifica- 
tion of their organization to meet national standards. That 
this was slow was the result of meager endowments rather 
than of conservatism. By 1890 the following Southern uni- 
versities had become coeducational :*” Missouri, 1870; Missis- 
sippi, 1882; Texas, 1883; and Kentucky, 1889. 


As the new education got well under way comparisons with 
national standards brought out many weaknesses and non-con- 
formities in Southern colleges. Independent colleges began 
to emulate more advanced institutions. Out of the comparison 
and discussion was to grow an organization of woman’s col- 
leges with the purpose of securing higher standards. 

Teaching was for the women of the period by far the most 
important remunerative occupation. There is, however, def- 
inite evidence that they were entering other fields. Mayo esti- 
mates that in 1890 there were in the United States 346 
economic opportunities for women while in the South there 
were only between twenty and forty.** So strong was the 
hold of the idea of “woman’s sphere” that only those remu- 
nerative occupations that could be pursued in the home were 
approved. Boarders were spoken of as “paying guests,” and 
often the process of paying a board bill required all the tact 
of a diplomat. Many an impoverished woman soothed her 
sense of guilt at having betrayed the ideal of womanly de- 


*” Gerald Johnson’s description of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Harper’s Magazine, CLX, 115 (Dec., 1929). 

™ Mary K. Benedict, “The Higher Education of Women,” The South in the 
Building of the Nation, X, 262. 

*M. Carey Thomas in the Annals of the American Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Nov., 1914, Vol. LVI, Whole No. 145. Other universities: Alabama, 1893; 
South Carolina, 1894; North Carolina, 1897; W. Virginia, 1897. 

* Mayo, op. cit., p. 168. 
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pendence by accepting for painstaking sewing a mere pittance. 
Miss Kearney, representative of a younger group, wished to 
work publicly, but her father objected strenuously. She se- 
cretly sewed for the Negroes, securing thereby some of the ne- 
cessities that were not forthcoming otherwise.** 

Throughout the period there were large groups of women 
gainfully employed. So much the census tells us, but when 
more particular details are sought difficulties are met. From 
1870 to 1890 the technique of census taking and recording 
was undergoing a change. The grouping and naming of oc- 
cupations shifted. And Negroes and whites were not sep- 
arated except on the basis of the whole United States. Many 
of those enumerated as gainfully employed were Negroes 
engaged in agricultural labor, domestic service, and launder- 
ing.*° Since among males engaged in agriculture, laborers 
and owners are in a ratio of 1:1 or 2:1, whereas among fe- 
males in agriculture the owners are few (for instance, in 
Georgia in 1870 there were 53,000 female laborers to 1,000 
owners), and since white female agricultural laborers were 
unknown in the South, the conclusion is inescapable that agri- 
culture was the field of the colored women and that from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the Southern women engaged in 
gainful occupations before 1890 were Negroes. Many white 
women were undoubtedly engaged in agriculture, but public 
admission of the facts was evaded. 

In manufacturing is found a larger number than in trade 
or professional service. This is to be explained by the num- 
ber of milliners and dressmakers.** The number of dress- 
makers increased from 17,860 in 1870 to 71,319 in 1890. 
Although the number of dressmakers and seamstresses is 
large the fact should receive no great emphasis from the 
feminist viewpoint because the sewing was done in most cases 
in the homes. The number of female cotton mill operatives 
was still small in 1890 (17,433) ; yet it was six times as large 


“Belle Kearney, A Slaveholder’s Daughter (New York, 1900), pp. 40-73. 
oma” derived from census figures—and too bulky to print. 
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as the number in 1870.** More significant than numbers is 
the fact that in 1870 the number of male operatives exceeded 
the number of females while in 1890 the positions were re- 
versed.** Invasion or precipitation, whichever it be, children 
had also entered the textile industry.*® 

The same development that characterized teaching and 
. that was beginning to appear in manufacturing appeared in 
that division of the occupations known as trade. Women by 
1890 had already begun to settle into the subordinate posi- 
tions. Whereas in 1870 the number of female traders and 
dealers was larger than the number of clerks, by 1890 this 
was reversed.*® The same tendency is seen in boarding-house 
keeping and in hotel management. By 1890 more women 
“kept” boarding-houses and more men “ran” hotels. Of 
course boarding-house keepers could also keep the illusion of 
“woman’s sphere.” 

In 1890 there were in the South among women 12 lawyers, 
89 journalists, 108 professors, 120 clergymen, 221 authors 
and literary and scientific persons (whatever that may mean), 
and 434 physicians and surgeons.** 

It appears that women had barely begun to make their 
way into the professions and that they were “edging” into 
the lower ranks of the other occupations. The old ideas of 
propriety were still very strong in 1890; yet a questionnaire 
of 1892 dealing with the propriety of self-support in women 
showed the older women giving a qualified approval to the 
idea as a second best resort of a woman, while the younger 
women gave unqualified approval to the idea.*? 

Turning from a subject of doubtful propriety to one of 
impeccable reputation, at least in the feminine mind of the 
period, we find that the temperance cause was an importation. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, originally a 
Northern reform movement, was enlarged in 1880 to include 
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Southern women. In 1881 Miss Frances E. Willard, pres- 
ident of the organization, made her initial Southern trip.** 
Within three months the members of her party had visited 
one hundred towns and cities.“* Between 1881 and 1887 
Miss Willard came south four times, “attending in different 
years a State Temperance Convention in almost every one of 
the fourteen Southern states.”** The temperance movement 
was in its very nature appealing to Southern women. With 
its puritanical foundation it was easily allied with church 
activities, especially at first before it was seen to lead to a 
demand for the suffrage. Furthermore it offered a respect- 
able and appealing outlet for the energies of the women of 
leisure who were beginning to appear in the eighties. The 
women who followed Miss Willard so eagerly at first were 
somewhat taken aback when they realized in 1882 that the 
society was about to take a stand for woman suffrage. The 
conservatives withdrew from the organization and invited 
the Southern delegates to go with them. The invitation was 
declined, however, with the remark that they “had seceded 
once and found that it didn’t work.”** Upon this evidence it 
can hardly be said that Southern women accepted suffrage so 
early! 

One of the characteristic figures of the temperance move- 
ment was Miss Belle Kearney.** She became a temperance 
worker shortly after experiencing Christian conversion. In 
her work she necessarily became a supporter of the Prohibi- 
tion party and a stffragist. 

The story of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick’s attachment to the 
“cause” is a singularly interesting one. Miss Willard’s inter- 
est was aroused by’ the reading of an account of an address 
given by Mrs. Merrick, in which she treated the gentlemen to 
“some of the extemporaneous sugar plums which they had 
been accustomed to shower upon women.’’** An acquaintance 

“Frances E. Willard, Glimpses of Fifty Years 
“ Ibid., p. 373. * Ibid., p. 372 . 
Belle A Slaveholder’s “Daughier (New York, 
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between the two grew into a friendship which led to Mrs. 
Merrick’s acceptance of the presidency of the W. C. T. U. in 
New Orleans “not from deep conviction of duty on the tem- 
perance question but because she could not resist the inspira- 
tion of Frances E. Willard’s convictions.’’*® 

Organizations for more varied purposes appeared in the 
- eighties. Some of these were established for humanitarian 
ends, some for self-culture, and others to secure the ballot. 
Mrs. Merrick tells of the formation of the first woman’s club 
in the South."° Organized in New Orleans in 1884, it esti- 
mated its scope thus: “. . . the vital and influential work of our 
club must always be along sociological lines. .. . In the aggre- 
gate we are breaking down and removing barriers of local 
prejudice; we are assisting intellectual growth and spiritual 
ambition in the community of which we are a dignified and 
effective body—for the immense economy of moral force 
made possible by a permanent organization such as ours is 
well understood by the thoughtful.”** Affiliation with the 
general movement came shortly, for in 1889 delegates attended 
the Convention of Women’s Clubs held in New York under 
the auspices of Sorosis.°*? By 1890 there were in New Or- 
leans headquarters for the Louisiana State Suffrage Associa- 
tion and for five local clubs, the Woman’s Club, the Arena 
Club, the Portia Club, an offshoot of the Portia Club, known 
as the Era Club (Equal Rights Association), and the Wom- 
an’s League for Sewerage and Drainage. Other cities could 
probably have shown a similar roster. 

The beginnings of the club movement indicate a falling 
away from the old conception of a ““woman’s sphere.” There 
is a more subtle manifestation in the relaxation of the rever- 
ential attitude toward men. Inherent in the records of the 
older women of the period there was an attitude toward the 
masculine head of the family that amounted almost to wor- 
ship, or the admission of the presence of an indelible char- 


® Merrick, op. cit., pp. 141-144. 
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acter in the “stronger” sex. In the latter part of the period 
there accumulate, among the older and the younger women, 
instances that show a diminution in the attitude of reverence. 
Mrs. Andrews, who was seventeen in 1890, remembered from 
her childhood that her mother’s “lady cousins” were better 
able to adjust themselves after the war than were the “gentle- 
man” cousins." She noticed, too, that the Lost Cause lost a 
great deal of its lustre upon close observation of the ex- 
heroes.°* Now a woman who had been seventeen in 1865 
might have seen these things. She would hardly have written 
them. Miss Kearney, born too late to be a slaveholder, let 
her father’s objection to her intention of earning her own liv- 
ing hold her for several years in poverty and secret employ- 
ment, but in the eighties, after a series of violent and pro- 
tracted interviews, she became successively a teacher, a lec- 
turer, and a suffragist. 

Then there are the two interesting cases of Mrs. Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer and Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, both born in 
1825. In reconstruction days Mrs. Spencer virtually accom- 
plished the reopening of the University of North Carolina 
without once projecting her own personality, and she seemed 
to have been astonished when she was honored for it. Her 
mind was active upon many lines, and it is no surprise to find 
her views on woman suffrage in the Young Ladies’ Column 
of The North Carolina Presbyterian Standard. She was 
thoroughly opposed to the idea at first. But as time went on 
and she became aware that the refusal of men to include 
women in the groups that formulated educational policies was 
promoting the growth of the woman suffrage movement, she 
admitted a lack of conviction concerning the old viewpoint 
that is most suggestive in its implications :°° 

I must confess to being so blind and bigoted that only lately has it 
occurred to me that there might be some good on the other side of 


Woman’s Rights. Only lately have I looked at it dispassionately and 
I find to my disgust that the female reformers out yonder in Wyoming, 
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or in Chicago, or New York—where not save and except down South 
—have really an argument or two on their side. No use shutting our 
eyes or closing our ears till the flood is upon us, or I am afraid we 
shall all be swept away. Violent denunciation and contempt are no 
answer to argument. There are surely two sides to this great question. 
Yes, I feel cross! And yet a house mother—one of those quiet women 
who keep society from going to pieces—is she not as valuable to the 
world as a Mme. de Stael—or more so? Still, I feel cross! 


Mrs. Merrick tacitly admits having conformed for the 
greater part of her life to a pattern dominated by the mas- 
culine influence,**® but by the eighties she was developing a 
flippancy on the subject, and in the nineties she became a con- 
firmed exponent of the idea of equality for women, using her 
influence to secure for them a voice in the counsels of the 
churches, the schools, and the nation. Who can conceive of a 
woman of the sixties saying what she said in 1881 ?°" 

Lest they should feel overlooked and slighted, I will say a word to 
the men. God bless them. Our hearts warm toward the manly angels 
—our rulers, guides and protectors, to whom we confide all our trou- 
bles and on whom we lay all our burdens. Oh, what a noble being is 
an honest, upright, fearless, generous, manly man. How such men 
endear our firesides, adorn and bless our homes. How sweet is their 
encouragement of our timid efforts in every good word and work, and 
how grateful we are to be loved by these noble comforters, and how 
utterly wretched and sad this world would be, deprived of their hon- 
ored and gracious presence. Again I say, God bless the men. 


The last word in a controverted matter in the days of 
which we write would probably have been spoken by a clergy- 
man. These are the words of the Reverend Amory Dwight 
Mayo: “It was apparent that the day when the father of the 
house and the parish minister could draw a hard and fast 
educational and social diagram of the Southern woman was 
passing.’’** 

The white women of the South in the years from 1865 to 
1890 had mended the war-broken homes and conspicuously 
revived the churches. They had made a major contribution to 
education. True to their ideal of “being a good influence” 


* Merrick, op. cit., p. 144, “Finding that the source of power in my family 
resided ultimately in the head of the house. ... .” 
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they had espoused the temperance cause. Many who lacked 
economic security had ventured into the occupations. A few 
had entered the professions. Still in the majority in 1890 
were the valiant rural women of the generation that has 
been called “lost,” the women who were frankly submissive 
to the masculine portion of their world, who were more con- 
scious of being wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters than of 
being women in a cosmopolitan society. For the oncoming 
women a new mould was being formed. By the forces of 
their times they were to be urban, self-assertive, and com- 
petitive. They were to be critical of inherited patterns and 
traditions. In increasing numbers they were to accept and to 
further the widening of the interests of Southern women. 
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THE HAWAII ISLANDS AS A CORNER OF THE 
AMERICAN FRONTIER 


CLEMENT EATON 


I 


HE occupation of the Hawaii Islands projected the 

American frontier into the tropics: Such a juxtaposi- 
tion of the Hawaii Islands and the American frontier may 
seem strange to those accustomed to think of the frontier in 
terms of Indians, cowboys, and six-shooters. Yet the Hawaii 
Islands were on the outer rim of American settlement and 
commerce. Here the colonizing genius of the United States 
could be studied. The effect, also, of transplanting American 
institutions into a tropical country could be observed. In the 
Hawaii Islands the dissolute sailor, the missionary, and the 
shrewd Yankee trader rubbed elbows with unsophisticated 
savages acquiring civilization in shreds and patches. The im- 
pact of the Americans upon the soft Hawaiian people resulted 
in a highly comic kaleidoscope of manners and morals. 

The route to the South Sea Islands in the days of sailing 
ships was attended by many hardships and dangers. The 
Sultana, for example, was wrecked on a coral reef in the So- 
ciety Islands, and her crew was forced to live a Robinson 
Crusoe existence on an uninhabited island. In the early 
period of American contact with the Hawaiian group, several 
ships were captured by treacherous natives and their crews 
were slain. A vivid record of the risks of a voyage to Hawaii 
has been preserved in the manuscript letters of Captain Lam- 
bert of the May Dacre. The May Dacre left Boston in 1834, 
bound for Oahu and the Northwest Coast. One night while 
the ship was tossing beneath the Southern Cross, a tropic 
storm blew up, and lightning shivered the mainmast. As the 
disabled vessel sailed toward the South Pole, she was sur- 
rounded by islands of ice for six days. Passing by the Cape 
of Eleven Thousand Virgins, she entered the Straits of 
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Magellan, one of the most dangerous stretches of water in 
the world. Here she was attacked by the Tierra del Fuego 
Indians while lying in a snug harbor during a gale. When 
the battered ship crawled into the harbor of Valparaiso for 
repairs, most of the crew deserted. At last she reached 
Honolulu, having consumed six months in the journey. 

The first American ship to touch the islands was the fa- 
mous Columbia of Boston, commanded by Captain Robert 
Gray. During her voyage around the world, the first Amer- 
ican vessel to accomplish this feat, she stopped at Hawaii and 
loaded one hundred and fifty live hogs. The date was August 
24, 1789, eleven years after Captain Cook had discovered the 
islands. The youthful John Boit, Jr., a mate of the Columbia, 
noted in his journal: “The Men were fine stately-looking fel- 
lows and the Women quite handsome. They were all in a 
state of nature, except for a small covering around the middle. 


' Not many of the Columbia’s Crew prov’d to be Josephs.” 


The natives appeared to be happy as princes and the females 
were quite amorous. 

The Columbia was soon followed by other ships from 
Salem and Boston. The Hawaii Islands were a convenient 
station in the Pacific at which fresh water and provisions 
could be procured. Furs of the sea-otter and beaver were 
carried from the Northwest Coast to Canton by way of the 
Hawaii Islands. Furs and ginseng were about the only com- 
modities the Chinese desired from the American traders. The 
American housewives, on the other hand, demanded tea, silks, 
china, cassia perfume, and lacquer. The Hawaii Islands fur- 
nished a valuable commodity for American ships to carry to 
the China coast and restore the balance of trade. Sandal- 
wood flourished in the Hawaiian forests and was eagerly 
desired by the Chinese. Between 1810 and 1825 the sandal- 
wood trade was at its height. 

In 1820 the American whalers began to arrive. In their 
pursuit of the sperm whale they sailed to the most remote 
corners of the earth, the coasts of South America, the warm 
Japanese sea, the straits of Sunda, and the harbors of Lahaina 
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and Honolulu. In 1844 the Sandwich Islands were visited by 
as many as four hundred whale ships. Here they took on 
board iresh provisions and recruited Kanaka sailors. Often 
they would send their cargoes of oil to the States by merchant 
vessels found in the Hawaiian ports, and then cruise for three 
or four years in quest of more oil. The hard life of a New 
‘ Bedford whaler frequently caused desertion of the sailors 
when they touched at these South Sea harbors. Herman Mel- 
ville in Typee and Omoo has written vivid stories of such 
escapes. 
II 

The advance of American civilization into the islands 
acted as a strong solvent. The pristine pattern of Hawaiian 
life disappeared in an incredibly short while. The first-stage 
of Americanization came with the arrival of the trader and 
the stray adventurer. It was a time of pagan freedom, when 
the white man was still something of a mystery. The second 
stage of “advancement” occurred with the coming of the 
American missionaries in 1820. They wrought an astonish- 
ing revolution in the land. The gift of civilization proved, 
however, to be a fatal gift to the native Hawaiians, whom 
John Boit, Jr., had described as the happiest people in the 
world. 

A description of this old Hawaii, before the missionaries 
had erased most of its tropic color and gaiety, has been left 
by Ross Cox, an American who visited the islands in 1812. 
With several companions he approached the village of Whyte- 
tee on a moonlit night in an open boat. It was mysteriously 
silent, for a taboo had been placed upon the town by the king. 
The land breezes wafted exotic odors to their nostrils. The 
hoarse murmurs of the surges breaking on the coral beach 
formed a fitting chorus for their flutes which they played as 
they were rowed to the shore. Here they were entertained by 
a chief who feasted them with dog meat and poe. Then a 
bevy of native girls, with their breasts bare and their bodies 
swaying, sang an Hawaiian song about love, accompanied by 
languishing eyes and significant pauses. 
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The next day the ship was visited by the king and queen 
in a double canoe. The monarch of the Sandwich Islands was 
preceded by a native carrying a silver-hilted hanger presented 
to him by the Emperor of Russia. He was followed by 
another servant bearing a large and highly polished bowl of 
brown wood into which his majesty ever and anon would spit 
his superabundant saliva with royal gusto. The king shook 
hands with all, regardless of their station, whom he met be- 
tween the gang plank and the cabin, exclaiming to each per- 
son, “Aroah! aroah nuee!” (I love you! I love you much!) 
He was crowned with an old woolen hat, and his corpulent 
body was imprisoned in a pair of tight, well-worn, velveteen 
pantaloons, an old-fashioned blue coat with large brass but- 
tons, woolen stockings, and thick shoes—a splendid costume 
for the tropics. This undignified monarch was Kamehameha 
I, the great conqueror, who had recently united all the 
Hawaii Islands under his rule by the aid of the white man’s 
weapons. 

The assimilation of the white man’s civilization by the 
Hawaiian royalty and upper class was child-like and fantastic. 
King Kamehameha I was an eager introducer of occidental 
materialism. He loved the baubles of the white man. So pas- 
sionately fond of Maderia wine had he become, that he would 
refuse to trade until he had procured some of the precious 
liquid for his royal cellar. His adoption of Western clothes 
was capricious and mirth provoking. One day Kamehameha 
proudly strutted about in the crimson uniform of a British 
general, sent him by George III. But the dusky potentate felt 
so constrained in the cocked hat, thick-soled boots, and hot 
uniform that he quickly got rid of them and was seen a few 
hours afterwards, lounging negligently about the town, “sans 
hat, sans coat, sans culottes, sans everything.” Many of 
Kamehameha’s chiefs proudly adopted the white man’s nick- 
names as well as incongruous articles of his apparel. The 
notables of the islands included such illustrious men as Bill 
Pitt, the prime minister, George Washington, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Billy Cobbett, Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Charley 
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Fox, and Governor John Adams. These names were tattoed 
on their bodies. 

The Hawaiians in this early period of -association with 
Americans were described by travelers as a gay and indolent 
people; fond of pranks and feasts. The women adorned their 
hair with wild flowers. All classes loved to play in the surf. 
When the first missionaries arrived in 1820, they saw naked 
Hawaiians, including the king and queen, sporting in the surf, 
and this to them was a sign of “the appalling darkness of the 
land.” The Hawaiian nobility prized corpulence as an essen- 
tial attribute of beauty. The queens and wives of the leading 
men weighed three or four hundred pounds. The chiefs took 
very little exercise but ate as gourmands. They digested their 
banquets of poe and roasted hog by the celebrated rumi-rumi 
method. After feasting they would lie on their backs, and 
native boys would vigorously punch and knead their stomachs 
to the accompaniment of their grunts of pleasure. Then they 
would arise and call lustily for more poe and more hog. 

The white residents in the islands were mostly seafaring 
men, who for one cause or another had abandoned their ships. 
Kamehameha greatly encouraged the desertion of officers and 
sailors from their vessels in order to secure them as subjects 
of his kingdom. If he heard of a mate who had quarreled 
with his captain, he would hasten to make him magnificent 
offers to settle on the island. These offers were invariably a 
pretty native girl for a wife and a liberal supply of hogs. One 
of these sailors who arose to the position of royal favorite 
was John Young, who had been accidently left behind by his 
ship. He became the inseparable companion of the King and 
was consulted in all weighty matters of state. Another expa- 
triated white man who was enamored with the soft life of 
these South Sea Islands was an American named Holmes. 
He married a native wife and acquired one hundred and 
eighty servants or slaves. Also, about fourteen convicts from 
Botany Bay fled to Oahu and established themselves among 
the hospitable natives. They were supremely indolent and 
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their lives revolved around little else than the conquest of the 
native beauties and tippling the rum bottle. 

The advent of the white men aroused new tastes and de- 
sires among the pampered and sensual nobility. The king 
desired a billiard table, for which he was willing to pay $1500. 
The elegant Cleopatra’s Barge was purchased for his pleasure 
yacht, an object almost of adoration among the Hawaiians. 
Agent Jones wrote home that the king and Billy Pitt said 
they would give anything for a steamboat. Jones advised that 
his company send out superfine clothes, ladies’ bonnets, 
“ladies’ shoes, large size,” rum, wine, gin, carriages, and 
barouches adorned with gold. The Hawaiians would import 
from Canton beautiful furniture and silks, for which they 
would pay exorbitant prices. ll this factitious luxury 
was paid for by the sandal-wood trade. The poorer classes 
of people were greatly oppressed in order to procure the 
sandal-wood. By the 1830’s the sandal-wood was becoming 
extinct as a result of the senseless exploitation of the forests. 


III 


The languorous, pagan life of the Hawaiians prior to 1820 
was changed when the American missionaries descended upon 
the islands under the leadership of the Rev. Hiram Bingham. 
They came just at the time when the old religion with its 
taboos and human sacrifices was decaying. In the preceding 
year the taboo prohibiting women from eating with men had 
been broken by Kamehameha II after a drunken spree. When 
the scientists, Townsend and Nuttall, arrived on the May 
Dacre in 1835, the missionaries had converted the royal family 
and many of the chiefs. They had reduced the Hawaiian 
language to a written form and had translated the Bible. 
Their pious souls had been shocked by the nakedness of the 
natives and they had hastened to fit them with clothes. The 
Mother Hubbard dress superseded the hula costume and the 
simple tapa cloth. The calabash dance was abolished and the 
old lascivious Hawaiian dances were banned. The mission- 
aries stamped out the terrible infanticide that had been 
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practiced, and they made unceasing war on drunkenness and 
prostitution. 

Their power expanded like the green bay tree. The first 
constitution of the Kingdom of Hawaii, issued by Kameha- 
meha II under missionary influence, declared: “No law shall 
be enacted which is at variance with the word of Jehovah.” 
The godly ministers of Massachusetts Bay Colony could not 
have wished for a more theocratic law. The missionaries had 
a bigoted aversion to Catholics and inculcated this feeling in 
their Hawaiian converts. Accordingly, Roman Catholics were 
expelled from the islands, and it was made a criminal offense 
to propagate the Catholic religion. This discrimination 
against Catholics led to the visit in 1839 of a French frigate, 
the Artemise, commanded by Captain Laplace. The Hawaiian 
monarch was forced to repeal the obnoxious laws and French 
marines were landed in Honolulu to celebrate mass. 

This growing influence of the missionaries caused a bitter 
feud to develop between them and the trading population. 
The cause of this hostility was vigorously set forth by Agent 
Jones in a letter to the Boston house of Marshall and Wildes: 
“Trade will never again flourish at these Islands until these 
missionaries from the Andover mill are recalled, they are con- 
tinually telling the King and Chiefs that the white traders are 
cheating and imposing on them, consequently have depreciated 
the value of most articles. I believe it is a fact generally ac- 
knowledged by all here, that the natives are fifty per cent 
worse in every vice since the missionaries began their hypo- 
critical labor here; these blood suckers of the community had 
much better be in their native country gaining their living by 
the sweat of their brow, than living like lords in this luxurious 
land distracting the minds of these children of nature with the 
idea that they are to be eternally damned unless they think 
and act as they do; and that Providence would put a whip in 
every honest hand to lash such rascals naked through the 
world.” 

But Agent Jones in his righteous wrath lost sight of the 
seventeen grog shops kept by white men in Honolulu, and the 
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hundreds of whaling ships that stopped in the islands since 
1820, with their crews of dissolute men. One of the mis- 
sionaries, Richard Armstrong, wrote of Honolulu in 1836: 
“What a Sodom is this place! May the fate of Sodom be 
averted from it!” Much of this iniquity was due to the cos- 
mopolitan character of the foreign population and to sailor 
dissipation. In 1840, for example, the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition visited Honolulu and several hundred sailors 
were turned loose, their pockets jingling with coin. Like cow- 
boys coming into the cow towns of the West, the sailors 
quickly squandered their money in “painting the town red.” 
The Hawaii monarchs, instigated by the missionaries, pro- 
hibited the import of liquor into the islands. But Captain La- 
place, with his guns trained on Honolulu, forced the signing 
of a treaty admitting French brandy and liquors. 


Iv 


What were the consequences of extending the American 
frontier to Hawaii? The Kanakas were taught to work—the 
curse of Adam was laid on their paradise of indolence. Amer- 
ican business men began to establish sugar plantations and to 
raise silk worms. Even the dusky John Adams, governor of 
the island of Hawaii, erected a rude cotton factory. The 
natives, however, were paid only twelve cents a day for their 
labor. Under the auspices of the white man, horses and cattle 
were introduced into the islands, and roads were built. Amer- 
ican plows turned up the rich soil. The typical Anglo-Saxon 
contrivance of the jury appeared. A constitution was adopted 
in 1840 that placed limitations on the former despotic power 
of the royal family and the chiefs. Superficially, thousands of 
the natives had been converted to Christianity, and schools 
had been established to teach the rudiments of learning. By 
1834 two Hawaiian newspapers were printed. Finally the 
natives had been aroused to have new wants and tastes for 
American manufactured goods. Every Hawaiian aspired to 
own a pair of pants, a hat, or a shirt. 

The Americanization of Hawaii benefitted chiefly the 
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superior race. The Hawaiians, as a people, suffered a mourn- 
ful decline. One of the earliest vices that resulted from con- 
tact with the white man was prostitution, which did not pre- 
vail at the time when Captain Cook discovered the islands in 
1778. The sudden imposition of Western clothes upon a 
people accustomed for centuries to nudity was a contributing 
‘factor in the rapid spread of disease. By 1840 Commander 
Charles Wilkes of the United States Exploring Expedition 
and other travelers noted the alarming depopulation of the 
islands. One of the minor afflictions which the white man 
imported was the scourge of fleas. They multiplied so prodi- 
giously that it became dangerous to enter the thatch hut of a 
native. The Hawaiian people were demoralized by liquor, . 
gambling, and contact with the dissolute sailors. The advent 
of the missionaries was a necessary concomitant of this de- 
moralization wrought by the traders and the sailors. The 
greatest injury that the American occupation wrought, how- 
ever, was the destruction of all that was essentially Hawaiian. 
The natives developed along the lines of imitating the white 
man instead of becoming dignified Hawaiians. The advance 
of the American frontier into the Hawaii Islands, therefore, 
marked a step in the movement to standardize the world. 
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EFFORTS OF THE SOUTH TO ENCOURAGE 
IMMIGRATION, 1865-1900 


BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG 


HE attitude of the South toward immigration has been 

interpreted as one of hostility. So modern a work as H. 
J. Eckenrode’s Jefferson Davis: President of the South’ pre- 
sents the thesis that one of the underlying causes of the 
Civil War was the desire to maintain a cultural homogeneity 
and that the war itself was the last “stand of the Nordics” 
against the barbarian invasion. Though vestiges of that feel- 
ing may be traced in the post-bellum South? and, indeed, still 
obtain at the present day, there is no convincing evidence 
that such a conception was significant in the period under 
discussion. 

One student who has made a study of this question*® af- 
firms that prior to 1880 the South “desired no immigration 
either from the north or from foreign countries.”* Another 
investigator states that even after “affairs settled down to a 
more normal state [post 1870] the South did not want foreign 
immigration... .”° This same writer asserts that “up to 
nearly the close of the last century the South was content with 
its own labor supply and did not want immigration. . . .’”’* 
The evidence, however, indicates that none of these statements 
is entirely true. There was a definite desire for immigration 


*H. J. Eckenrode, Jefferson Davis: President of the South (New 5 1923). 
The present writer is indebted to his friend Mr. S. H. Brockunier, of the Depart- 
ment of History, Wesleyan University, who kindly undertook to read Tis proof 
of this article. 

*A. C. Cole, “Nativism in the Lower Mississippi Valley,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, em eg 258 ff.; Immigration: Reports and Ad- 
dresses (Louisville, xy 1873), p. S. Shaler, —— A Pioneer Com- 
monwealth (Boston, 1885), p. 394 ng bt Gazette, Nov. 1, 1866, cited in P. 
Clayton, The Aftermath of the Civil War, in Arkansas (New York 1915), p. 207; 
Arkansas Gazette, Oct. 4, 1867, ibid., p. 208. 

"Ww. L. Fleming, “Tmmigration to the Southern States,” Political Science 
276 ff. (June, 1905). 


Pp. 
°C. E. MacGill, “Immigration to the Southern oo ” The South in the 
Building of the Nation, ed. W. L. Fleming (Richmond, 1909), VI, 584. 
Ibid., pp. 586-587. 
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throughout the whole period which expressed itself in many 
ways. 

The sources for such a study are by no means easily acces- 
sible or always as conclusive as one might wish. They range 
from compilations of state laws, official reports, and state pub- 
lications to advertisements of railroads and other economic 
organizations. Contemporary periodicals, especially such or- 
gans as DeBow’s Review, for the earlier period, and the Man- 
ufacturers’ Record, for the period of the late eighties and 
thereafter, are prolific sources of information. Such few 
travel records and writings of contemporaries as exist are of 
the greatest aid. In some cases one cannot obtain any satis- 
factory information at all. In the analysis of state laws, for 
example, one is impressed with the constant repeal of laws 
which were subsequently reénacted in substantially the same 
form under a different administration. The laws themselves 
furnish no clue, nor does the otherwise admirable Columbia 
Series of Reconstruction Studies throw any light upon the sub- 
ject. One is led to infer from scattered references in other 
sources that the causes were partisan, not necessarily growing 
out of Reconstruction, but perhaps even personal." ' 

For purposes of more intensive analysis it has seemed ad- 
visable to divide the problem into two periods. The first 
period, from the close of the war to the beginning of political 
home rule, may be said to mark an era of restlessness, of fren- 
zied and consequently unorganized efforts to readjust the life 
of a section whose economic and social complacency had been 
rudely shattered by the war. Of this larger movement, the 
desire for immigration was only a single manifestation. The 
second period, from 1876 to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, is characterized by the invasion of scientific methods in 
industry and agriculture and the entrance of the railroad as a 
potent factor in the development of Southern life. In the 
treatment of this second period much of the detail which is 
included in the first part has been eliminated, else the second 


™“Report of the Commission of Immigration and Labor,” Immigration: Re- 
ports and Addresses, p. 5; D. Y. Thomas, Arkansas in War and Reconstruction 
(Little Rock, 1925), p. 423; Clayton, op. cit., p. 299. 
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section would be largely a repetition of the first. It has 
seemed better, therefore, to confine the second part to con- 
trast, where contrast exists, amplifying only the newer factors. 

The condition of the South after the war was one of utter 
desolation. It had been the scene of a fierce conflict with all 
its attendant horrors. It had suffered the loss of its greatest 
economic asset, its man-power, particularly its younger men. 
The foundations of its society had been demolished. The 
South had been vanquished, not only physically, that is eco- 
nomically and militarily, but emotionally. 


They lost everything they possessed in the shape of property, except the . 
soil of the state. . . . The banks were ruined. The railroads were 

destroyed. Their few manufactories were desolated. Their vessels had 

been swept from the seas and rivers. The livestock was consumed. 

Notes, bonds, mortgages, all the money in circulation, debts, became alike 

worthless. The community were without food... . Never was there 

greater nakedness and desolation in a civilized community.® 


The prevailing belief that the emancipated Negro would 
not be an efficient or dependable worker is unmistakable.*® His 
former masters were unwilling to believe that he could be 
made to work under the new circumstances. Suddenly free 
from the shackles which had bound his race, he literally did 
not know what to do with his freedom. His first impulse was . 
to test it by leaving his accustomed place and duties, while to \% et 


some of his race freedom meant a reign of license and depre- Ps 
dation. 


®J. S. Pike, The Prostrate State: South Carolina under Negro Government 
(New York, 1874), p. 93. x! 

* Virginia State Laws (1866), Ch. 142, 234; United States, Senate Documents, ‘\ ,¢ 
Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, XXI, 900; Laws of Alabama (1870), unnum- ¥ 
bered; Senate Documents, loc. cit., p. 507; “Report of the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labor,” Immigration: ” Reports and Pen saggy p. 12; “Labor in the 
South,” Merchants Magazine and Commercial Review, LX, 271 (Oct., 1869) ; 
American Annual ere (1873), XIII, 728; L. Collins, History of Kentucky 
(Covington, 1878), I ; “Conditions and Wants of the Cotton-raising States,” 

DeBow’s Review, VI is (Feb., ce E. M. Coulter, Civil War and Readjust- 
ment in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926), pp. 343 ff.; W. L. Fleming, Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Alabama Cercle 1911), pp. 718 ff.; C. H. Wesley, 
Negro Labor in the United States (New York, 1927), pp. 118 ff.; CG Woodson, 
‘A Century of Negro Migration (Washington, 1918), p. 117; F. W. Loring and 
C. F. Atkinson, Cotton Culture and the South Considered with Reference to Emi- 
gration (Boston, 1869), passim; P. A. Bruce, 2 Plantation Negro as a Freeman 
(New York and London, 1889), pp. 175-228; . L. Fleming, “Effect of Recon- 
Neu oe Value in the South,” The South in the Building of the 
ation 
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There was a marked tendency among the blacks to take 
advantage of their position by demanding unusual terms and 
working as the spirit or “spirits” moved them.*® Moreover, 
there was a fixed idea among the whites that the Negro could 
not be made to work effectively except by the plantation or 
gang-labor systems, that he was inherently lazy and shift- 
less. “Negroes will never make neat and careful farmers 
. ..” writes one cotton planter in Montgomery County, 
Texas.’ Another from western Mississippi writes, “The cry 
on all sides is for laborers, and the negro finding himself mas- 
ter of the situation instead of availing himself of the high 
rates and advantages offered prefers to make use of his power 
to reduce his labor rather than increase his compensation.”** 
“Hands are so scarce,” writes a third, “that if they are of- 
fended in any way . .. they leave at once, knowing they will 
have no difficulty getting another place.”** That there was a 
great element of truth in these assertions, although most of 
them were too extreme, is shown by the fact that the Negro, 
because of certain characteristics—laziness and carelessness 
among them—has been pushed out in certain sections of the 
cotton-growing South by the Italian immigrant.** 

To aggravate a situation already seemingly insoluble, the 
Negroes were leaving the farms and rural districts and flock- 
ing to the cities. Filled with incomprehensible hopes, they 
flooded the urban centers perhaps to take part in the govern- 
ment or possibly to swell the ranks of some newly created 
popular idol, not without a thought of future patronage. Not 
only was the agricultural laboring force depleted by this 
movement, but the congregation of the blacks in the cities 


* See references cited in previous note. 

™“The negro left to himself will barely do enough to support existence. ¢ 
Sate” and Wants of the Cotton-raising States,” DeBow’s Review, VI, "153, 

e 

a Loring and Atkinson, Cotton Culture, p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

“ From Maury poy Texas, ibid., p. 4. These letters were written between 
the close of the war and 1 

* A, H. Stone, “The Italian Cotton Grower: the Negroes’ Problem,” The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, ef rae (Jan., 1905) ; E. F. Meade, “Italian Immigra- 
tion to the South,” ibid., + ES Carr, Guida Degli Stati Uniti per L’Im- 
migrante Italiano (New Fo. sibs: pp. 23, 24, 27, and passim. 
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when the state of political affairs was tense and social rela- 
tions even tenser, created a perplexing sociological problem.** 

In addition to the migration cityward, the Negroes were 
leaving the coastal states and going to the Southwest. Some 
were also going to Florida. The latter state, at least its Com- 
missioner of Immigration, was making a strong attempt to 
get them.’* Many Negroes went to Arkansas, where the im- 
migration policy was moulded by a Massachusetts carpet- 
bagger whose desire was to secure Negro migrants: in 
order to insure the permanence and stability of the Radical 
régime.** A formidable migration, however, did begin in 
1879 when the Negroes led by Douglas and “Pop” Singleton 
streamed into Kansas.’® It must not be forgotten that the 
Negro had his grievances. He was sometimes harshly and 
unfairly treated, often imposed upon and generally abused. 
This was the era of the Civil Rights Bill, the Ku-Klux Klan 
Act, and the Civil Rights Enforcement Act. The heyday of 


gested and was not entirely novel. They had been employed 
in the construction of the Southern Pacific Railroad®® and 
could easily be transported from California along the line of 
that road to the Southwest and thence to the coast. Neither 
were they a rarity on the Atlantic seaboard. An English 
traveler touring the South in 1869 and 1870 reported the ex- 
istence of a band of from six to seven hundred working on 


* Kentucky, State Census (1870), cited in Immigration: Reports and Addresses, 

p. 12; United States, Ninth Census, Population and Social Statistics, X, 330. 

*D. Eagan, Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Land and Immigra- 
tion (Tallahassee, 1874), pp. 16-17; ibid., The Florida Settler: Immigrants Guide 

(Tallahassee, 1874); Merchants Magazine, LXII, 115 (Feb., 1870); Wesley, 

Negro Labor, pp. 216 ff.; Woodson, Century of Negro Migration, passim; T. J. 

Woofter, Jr., Negro Migration (New York, 1920), passim; C. Kelsey, The Negro 

' Farmer (Chicago, 1903) ; Collins, Kentucky, I, 233. : 

- Thomas, Arkansas in War, p. 423; Clayton, Aftermath of the Civil War, p. 


* Wesley, Negro Labor, pp. 215-216. 
™S. Daggett, Chapters on the en of the Southern Pacific (New York, 
1922), p. 70n.; Abstract of the Eleventh Census [1890] (Washington, 1896), p. 47. 
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the Alabama and Chattanooga”* and twenty-five who had 
been working on a Mississippi plantation for three years.” 
Many planters and other employers felt that the presence of 
another racial group engaged in menial labor might bring the 
Negro to terms.”* One writer expressed so fatuous and, at 
the same time, so humorous a point of view that it merits 
_ quoting at length: 

The fervid rays of the summer sun paralyzes the energies of the Euro- 
pean laborer, and by an unwonted convulsion .in the social organism, 
the negro has been arrested in his labors, and doomed to extermination. 
We may be sure that God did not create this vast extent of fertile soil 


for a waste. Nor did he bring upon it the highest order of manhood to 
ignore its value and neglect its cultivation. 


For many years it has been a puzzle to determine the designs of 
providence in regard to these numberless people [the Chinese]... . It 
has been left for us, in this favored region, to unravel the great mystery, 
and to discover the wonderful adaptation of means to ends—here is the 
soil, there are the laborers and the power of steam has brought them to- 


gether. [Referring to the completion of the Union Pacific R. R. in 
1869. 


All, however, were not convinced that the introduction of 
Chinese labor would prove to be a panacea for Southern ills. 
Another commentator vociferously opposed the plan, fearing 
that the intrusion of a new element would serve only to aggra- 
vate the race problem.”® 

The war had no sooner ceased when the contemporary 
periodicals, recognizing the preéminent need for labor, began 
a campaign to create a new supply. In September, 1865, the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle carried an editorial en- 
titled “The Southern States as a Desirable Point for Emi- 
grants: Colonization of the South.”** Another journal, De- 
Bow’s Review, a specifically Southern periodical, began the 
following year to devote an entire section to the subject of 


1871), ». 163 Somers, The Southern States after the War (London and New York, 
™ Thomas, Arkansas in War, p. 423; Coulter, oP. a. pp. 345-346; C. Schurz, 
The Condition of the South (Philadelphia, 1867), 
“A. P. Merrill, “Southern Labor,” DeBow’s VI, 587-588 (July, 
* Ibid. ; “Labor in the South,” Merchants Magazine, LXI, 271, (Oct. 
1869) ; ibid., LXII, 48 (Feb., 1870) ; American Annual Cyclopedia (1870), V, 683. 
* Commercial and Financial Chronicle, I, 293-294 (Sept., 1865). 
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“Immigration and Labor.” Under this caption it published 
communications to and from agents and sub-agents, the 
reports of commissioners to their governors and legislatures 
and general immigration activity. Equally important was the 
policy adopted of quoting opinions of other journals and news- 
papers throughout the country. This is a fair but not con- 
clusive index of the importance of immigration as a Southern 
problem immediately following the war. Thus we learn that 
from 1866 South Carolina had a bureau of immigration that 
sent agents to Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. At 
' this time [1867] she had made provisions for sending another 
to Ireland and to England and was considering the advisa- 
bility of publishing pamphlets advertising the state in the 
‘ French language.** As a result of this activity one hundred 
4 

1 


=) 


and fifty Germans arrived from Bremen in November, 1867, 
and were received with joy and celebration by the local inhab- 
itants.** By the beginning of July, 1866, Louisiana had at least 


F one agent abroad and was publishing pamphlets in several lan- 
, guages.*® He reported apologetically that he had been able 
: to send only twenty-five Swiss to Louisiana but would have 


i sent many more if there were direct steam communications 
between Europe and the Southern States.*° Such activity as 
characterized the states of South Carolina and Louisiana was 


a being carried on with equal vigor in Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
e " DeBow's Review, IV, 268 ff. (Sept., 1867), contains a letter from the immi- 
* gration agent in Copenhagen to John A. Wagener, Commissioner of Immigration; 


tbid., IV, 476 (Nov., 1867), a letter from the agent in Oldenburg to Commissioner 
% Wagener; South Carolina Documents, “Message No. I of His Excellency Gov. 
J. L. Orr with accompanying documents,” Document E “Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration” (Columbia, 1868), pp. 69-73; DeBow’s Review, V, 267 ff. 


e (Feb., 1868). 
* DeBow’s Review, IV, 576-577 (Dec., 1867). 
yf ” Ibid., p. 576, letter from B. F. White, agent in Switzerland, to Commissioner 
J. C. Kathman of Louisiana. J 
k, ® This was a real disadvantage and was often urged by contemporaries, E. King, 


The Southern States of America (London, 1875), p. 452; American Annual Cyclo- 
pedia (1870), X, 683; J. A. Wagener, South Carolina: A Home for the Industrious 


Ly Immigrant, Supplement No. I (Charleston, 1867), p. 9; F. Milchers, agent of 

South Carolina in Germany, to Commissioner Wagener, Oct. 3, 1867, DeBow’s 
)). Review, IV, 477 (Nov., 1867); Tennessee Acts 1869-70, ch. 48, p. 324; United 
<4 States, Senate Documents, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, XXI, 803, “Hear- 


ing before the Select Committee on the « :ses of the decline of American Tonnage 
[House] March 3, 1870” (Washington, . 70). 
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sissippi, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia.** 
An analysis of the state laws in the period from 1865 to 
1876 reveals a consistent effort to encourage immigration. A 
few instances will serve to illustrate the prevailing tendency. 
The lower house of the legislature of the state of Tennessee 
passed a resolution in 1865 referring the matter to a sub- 
‘committee for consideration.** The committee seemingly re- 
ported favorably, for in 1867 an act creating a board of five 
to be appointed by the governor was passed.** This act and 
all previous acts were repealed in July, 1870,** but another 
was promptly enacted in December, 1871.°° From 1865 to 
1876 Virginia passed twelve laws to encourage immigration 
and to incorporate various societies to aid in bringing alien 
workmen in the state.** On March 16, 1867, a Joint Reso- 
lution was passed formally inviting foreigners into the state 
and urging upon the counties the advisability of organizing 
local societies for this purpose.** North Carolina (1871- 
1875),°® West Virginia (1871),°° and Florida (1869),*° 
passed similar laws during the period. Texas had incorpo- 
rated an article in her constitution of 1869 providing for the 
creation of a bureau with four commissioners.** . The bureau 
itself was evidently left intact but was rendered innocuous by 


™ DeBow's Review, IV, 269 (Sept., 1867), citing the Cincinnati Commerciat 
which, reporting conditions in Mississippi, says, “There was never such anxiety 
among Southern people for the introduction of white immigrants. Every foot of 
land is for sale and its See yr amazes one... .”; “Alabama, Its Inducements 
to Immigrants,” ibid., V, 349 (April, 1868) ; ibid., iv, 576 (Sept., 1867) ; ibid., 
IV, 469, 475 (Nov., 1867) ; W. L. Trenholm, “The South,” Merchants Magazine, 
XL, 10 (July, 1869), “We need population and capital . . .”; DeBow’s Review, 
IV, 577 (Dec., 1867) ; ibid., V, 213 (Feb., 1868) ; ibid., IV, 272 (Sept., 1867), cit- 
ing the Philadelphia Age, “The South needs immigrants badly and there is a rich 
field for labor in that section ;” Commercial Chronicle, IV, 261 (Sept. 1866) ; ibid., 
III, 750 (Dec., 1866). 
ar United States, Senate Documents, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, XXI, 


Tbid., XXI, 880. 

Ibid., XXI, 884. 

Thid., 885. 

* Tbid., XXI, 900-914; “Whereas the recent radical on: in the er 
of the South has rendered the introduction of a new class . . mecessary... .” Act 
of 1869, ibid., p. 900). 


© Lows of Florida (Legislature, peat Session, 1869), Ch. 685, No. 1. 
" Senate Documents, op. cit., p. 


| 
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Tbid., XXI, 908. | 
Ibid., XXI, 840 ff. 
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some subsequent enactment which prevented its spending the 

money of the state. In 1876* a resolution was passed re- 

gretting that the constitution forbade the spending of money 

in the interests of immigration, but lest the outside world 

should infer that the people of Texas were “. . . indifferent or 

opposed to immigration . . .”** the legislature authorized the 

Texas Land and Immigration Company, an organization in- 

, corporated under the laws of Missouri and operating from aS 
St. Louis, to act in their stead. 1) 

It would be hazardous to maintain that all these laws wer a 
free from political motives. Some were certainly passed with 
the hope of introducing a new element favorable to recon- 
struction rule, others for no better reason than to create a 
lucrative post for a faithful henchman, and some, perhaps, to 
supply a separate fund so as to render financial corruption the 


oo” 


‘ less obvious. But all were not so conceived. Virginia** in- 
4 corporated at least six companies whose business it was to 
0 bring laborers into the state on a commission basis to supply 
r the needs of Southern employers. By the simplest law of eco- 
. nomics it is clear that no group of men would engage in such 
. an undertaking unless there was a possibility of profit or, in 
y other words, a demand for labor. Additional organizations 
é composed of groups of foreign born banded together to in- 
ry duce their racial brethren to come South and to assist them 
once arrived.** 
b, All over the South there was restless activity. Legisla- 
é, 
w, tures resolved and passed laws creating bureaus of agriculture 
h and immigration and organizing geological surveys. County 
i, and city units were also on the alert. Georgia appointed two 
L commissioners, one foreign and one domestic, in 1869,** and 

in 1874** a department of agriculture was created by act of 

* Ibid., p. 893. 
© Tbid., . p. 894; see also Report of the Select Committee Ap, er to Prepare 

= a Sui in Relation to the Resources of Maryland by the House of Delegates. 
ct — EE (Annapolis, 1865) 


L. Fleming, leunigretion to the Southern States,” Political Science 
Qusmiie XX, 276 ff. (June, 1905). 
* United States, Senate Documents, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, 879, 
Act of 1867 incorporating the German ‘Association of the City of Nashville. 
“ American Annual Cyclopedia (1869), IX, 303. 
“ Ibid. (1874), XIV, 351. 
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the Legislature. The citizens of Kentucky** were petitioning 
their legislators for an immigration law and publishing ad- 
vertising material at their own expense*® with funds raised 
by unsolicited subscription. Alabama formally invited im- 
migrants in 1869,°° and in 1872°* a Commission of Indus- 
trial Resources was formed. The first report for 1871 stressed 
’ the absolute necessity of immigration to develop the resources 
of the state."? Every state was advertising its inducements 
in a frantic effort to procure immigrants.” 

On March 31, 1868, a convention composed of delegates 
“from all places interested in the settling of the unemployed 
lands of the Southern States” met at Jackson, Mississippi.” 


* “Petition of the Citizens of Louisville,” Jan. 9, 1872, Immigration: Reports 
and Addresses, pp. 19 ff., “Kentucky wants immigration. Wherever I have been, 
and I have travelled throughout Kentucky, I found the people not only in favor 
but anxiously longing for new settlers and skillful and industrious laborers... 
tucky needs immigration.” 

“Kentucky and Louisville: The Material Interests of the State and City 
(Frankfort, 1873), p. 9. 

© American Annual Cyclopedia (1869), X, 10. 

= Ibid, (1872), XII, 10. 

=“Report of James L. Tait, Commissioner of Industrial Resources to the Gov- 
ernor,” Alabama State Documents 1871-72, pp. 20 and 21. 

“R. R. Bowker (comp.), State Publications: A Provisional List of the Official 
Publications of the Various States of the United States (New York, 1908), Pt. 
1V, “The Southern States,” lists many reports and other publications, especially 
pp. 751, 802, 828-830, 877, 892-893, 972, 1015-1025. See the following, some of 
which are not cited by Bowker: H. Bokum, Das Tennessee Handbuch (Phila- 
delphia, 1868) ; South Carolina: A Home for the Industrious Immigrant (Charles- 
ton, 1867); A General Account of the Commonwealth of Kentucky Prepared 
by the Geological Survey of the Commonwealth for the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia (Cambridge, 1876); G. H. Sweet, Texas: Her Early History, 
Climate, Soil, and Material Resources ... or the Immigrants Handbook of Texas 
(New York, 1871; J. B. Killebrew, Tennessee: Its Agricultural and Mineral 
Wealth (Knoxville, 1876) ; J. R. Dodge, West Virginia: Its Farms and For- 
ests, Mines and Oil Wells (Philadelphia, 1865); M. F. Maury and W. M. 
Fontaine, Resources of West Virginia (Wheeling, 1876); J. M. Lewis, Natural 
Resources of the State of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1869); Arkansas: The 
Home for Immigrants (Little Rock, 1865); Welcher Staat ist’s? Natiir- 
lich ist es Arkansas. Das Land des Sonnenscheins und Reichtums (-, n. d.); 
Florida: Its Climate, Soil and Productions (Jacksonville, 1868); Florida: The 
Advantages and Inducements which it offers to Immigrants (Boston, 1868), pub- 
lished by the New England Emigrant Aid Company. Governors made immigra- 
tion the subject of their annual messages and inaugural addresses, “Message of 
Robert B. Lindsay, Governor, to the General Assembly,” Nov. 21, 1871, Alabama, 
State Documents 1871-72, p. 6; American Annual Cyclopedia (1870), X. 427; 
ibid., p. 29; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (1876), 1, 41; Bowker, p. 958; Coulter, 
op. cit., p. 343. 

™ “Resolved, that this convention recommend the formation of companies in 
each county or district of the states of Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi for 
the purpose of encouraging immigration and development of the country. .. ,” 
DeBow’s Review, IV, 424 and 432 (April, 1868) ; “In all commercial conventions 
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Another important meeting took place at Louisville on Octo- 
ber 13, 1869, at which ex-President Fillmore presided, where 
not only delegates from the South were present but over a 
hundred from the West and thirty-two from the East and 
Middle States.°° The convention went on record as favoring 
“a comprehensive plan of enlightening Europe upon the ad- 
vantages of the region below ‘thirty-six thirty’ and of making 
known the climatic conditions and industrial resources. . . .”** 
The Mississippi Valley Commercial Convention met in the 
latter part of 1869 and heartily endorsed the Southern move- 
ment for immigration on the ground that the freights for 
Western produce shipped down the Mississippi and out 
through the port of New Orleans, would afford a fair price 
for the importation of immigrants. “When it is remembered,” 
the convention resolved, “that two hundred immigrants on a 
cotton ship, would at forty dollars each, pay that vessel eight 
thousand dollars passage money, it will be seen that this will 
enable the vessel to take out Western pork or flour on better 
terms than if she had to come over in ballast.”°* In June of 
the same year a convention met at Montgomery, Alabama,” 
and concluded its session by adopting the following, “But one 
and all this convention of the State of Alabama declares with 
no dissentient voice: That all new population, from whatever 
country or section, coming . . . to aid in the recuperation and 
development of our material wealth is heartily and honestly 
welcome.”*® In September, 1873, the farmers of Tennessee 
convened at Nashville and resolved that inasmuch as “‘it is ap- 
parent that the labor system of Tennessee is inefficient and 
has failed to meet the needs of the farmers of this state...” 
immigration was the only salvation and should be secured.® 
In 1876 a similar gathering was held at New peg and 


held this year the question of immigration to the South was one 
questions discussed,” reports the American Annual Cy (1869), 


® Commercial Chronicle, IX, 519 (Oct., 1869). 
Tbid., p. 520. 


& DeBou's Review, IV, 10 (Oct., 1869). 
—— Annual Cyclopedia (1869), IV, 10. 


(1873), XIII, 728. 
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resolutions embodying the same sentiments were enacted. 

The recorded impressions of travelers who visited the 
South during this period are in accord’ with the dominant 
trend of opinion. John T. Trowbridge, who toured the South 
directly after the war, expressed the opinion that the section, 
having been drained of its resources and its man-power, could 
not recuperate without the aid of labor and capital.*? Edward 
King undertook a journey through the South at the instance of 
the publishers of Scribner's Magazine, in the winter of 1873 
and the spring and summer of 1874, and discussed general con- 
ditions, immigration among them. Speaking of Tennessee, he 
said, “Recently the whites have become thoroughly aroused to 
the importance of this subject and there is a great change in 
the temper with which immigrants are now received.” 

The railroads did not exert so much influence in the early 
period as after 1880. The decade after the war was one of 
rehabilitation and the roads did not begin to expand until the 
eighties. The Louisville and Nashville, which was the first 
North and South line, furnishes a good example. The total 
mileage of the road during the years 1873 and 1874 was 
920.54; by 1880 it had expanded to the extent of 1206.4 miles, 
bringing its total to 1,840. Moreover, the Louisville and 
Nashville had no land grant, and it was not until 1872 when 
it acquired the Alabama Central railroad, which did have 
one, that it had any impelling motive to induce settlement. The 
Illinois Central railroad system did not enter the South until 
it gained control of the Yazoo and Mississippi which was well 
into the later period. The Union Pacific was only completed 
in 1869 and was hardly prepared to expand at this time. Most 
of the railroads which operated during this period were com- 
paratively small lines and were subsequently absorbed by large 
systems. 


" Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (1876), I, 494; DeBow’s Review, VI, 699 ff. 
(Aug., 1869) ; South Carolina, Immigration ‘Convention, May 3, 4, and 's, 1870, 
Proceedings (Charleston, 1870). 

it The South: Its Battlefields. Its People and Prospects 
(Hartford, 1866), p. 
® King, The Si ee States, p. 452 and passim; Somers, The Southern States, 

p. 27; Schurz, The Condition of the South, p. 21; Collins, "Kentucky, I, 200, 223, 

pe for an opposite point of view, see Shaler, Kentucky, p. : 
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There was no effort made before the seventies on the part of 
the roads to induce settlement, largely, it would seem, because 
they were just being built or had merely been projected.“ In 
1873, however, the Cairo and Fulton which had a grant of al- 
most two million acres was advertising considerably. The 
State Commissioner of lumigration, writing in 1869, urged 
the employment available on these projected lines as an induce- 
ment to immigrants.** As early as 1874 the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railway was issuing a monthly periodical ad- 
vertising the lands along the line of the road and offering spe- 
cial low rates for emigrant families and their baggage.“ The 
previous year the Texas and Pacific Railroad published and 
distributed a booklet advertising Texas generally and their 
own lands in particular.** The South and North Alabama 
published a pamphlet seeking to induce capital and labor main- 
ly to build up the coal and iron region around what has since 
become Birmingham, largely through the efforts of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville. 

More active in this initial period, but of much less per- 
manent significance, were other economic groups and organ- 
izations endeavoring to induce immigration. In 1867 one P. 
Bonfort established an agency in New York for the purpose 
of furnishing laborers to Southern planters and other employ- 
ers on a commission basis." The American Emigrant Com- 
pany was a similar effort of a group of New England men.” 


“This was true of the Cairo and Fulton and the Little Rock and Fort Smith, 
both Arkansas roads which were later merged in the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern system. Both were projected in 1869. 

© Lands in the South: 2,000,000 acres of Rich Arable Farming Lands in Arkan- 

sas on the Line of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad (St. Louis, 1873). 

Lewis, Natural Resources of Arkansas, p. 11; other lines ~ in 1869 
were the Memphis and Fort Smith and the Little Rock, Pine Bluff and New 
Yep ~ JR. whi ich offered an “opportunity for from 3000 to 5000 laborers for 


‘three y ” ibid. 


ad The | Creat Southwest, I, 1 and passim eer. 1874). 
eN otes on Texas and the Texas Pacific Railway (Philadelphia, 1873). 
@ J. T. Milner, Alabama as It Was, as It Is, and as It Will Be (Mont 
1876) ; Report of the President and Directors of the Louisville and N Nashville 
Railroad 1873-4 (Louisville, 1875), pp. 10 ff.; see also the Reports for 1880-1881 
and 1881-1882; for other roads, see Bowker, ‘Op. cit., p. 893; H. re Letters 
from Texas and the Lower Mississippi (New York, 1871), Merchants 
Magazine, LXII, 116 (Feb., 1870) Alabama State Documents 1 178, p. 24. 
DeBow’s Review, IV, 579 aa 1867). 
" The American Emigrant Company (New York, 1865). 
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Southern real estate firms broadened their activities and 
became agents for labor as well as for land.*? Business firms 
to whom Southern immigration was an integral and necessary 
condition of success also exerted themselves.”* In addition to 
these factors, there is also evidence of organizations which 
assisted in the movement for seemingly altruistic motives. 
For example, in 1868 the secretary of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company issued a book on Florida, stating in the 
preface that the company had no “interest in the purchase or 
sale of any lands. It proposed to scatter information concern- 
ing Florida . . . and leave each individual to emigrate when 
and locate where he sees fit.”** In 1871 the American Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Social Sciences published the 
Handbook for Immigrants to the United States containing 
much information on the South.” Foreign language groups 
who aimed to encourage the immigration of their countrymen 
and to aid them when they should arrive in the South were 
another feature’® as were the activities of local commercial 
and industrial societies.” 

The inducements held out to prospective immigrants were 
many and varied. They were promised a healthful and salu- 
brious climate conducive to happiness and longevity. They 
were assured of political liberty and religious toleration. A 
soil containing untold mineral riches only awaited their ex- 
ploitation. Agricultural fertility the like of which had never 
been known—except to other states seeking immigration— 
implored them to come. The government would protect them 
in their rights and opinions, the natural resources of the sec- 


tion would fill their private coffers, and the climatic conditions 
= The Southern States: Their Wonderful Resources and Advantages (Boston, 
1870) ; An Appeal from the Southern States (Memphis, 1870). 

** Loring and Atkinson, Cotton Culture, published in 1869 by a Boston firm of 
cotton brokers; A Guide to Capitalists and Immigrants (Raleigh, 1869), published 
by the North Carolina Land Co.; see above, 8 and n. 36. 

™ Florida: The Advantages and Inducements Which It Offers to Intmigrants, 
2nd Edition (Boston, 1868), prefatory note. 

™ Handbook for Immigrants to the United States (New York, 1871), p. 64. 

™ DeBow’s Review, IV, 577 (Dec., 1867) ; Tennessee Acts 1867-68, mS. 2, > 
23. 


™ Facts and Figures concerning the Climate, Manufacturing Advantages and 
Agricultural Resources of East Tennessee (Knoxville, 1869), published by the 
Knoxville Industrial Association. 
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were especially created so as to yield the maximum enjoyment 
of life and nature.** Inducements of a more material kind 
took the form of payments of passage to and within the 
state,* general reduction of rates by the railways,®° exemp- 
tion from taxation for a specified time, and in one instance 
the bureau and all its property was made permanently im- 
mune from state taxation.* 

The period 1876 to 1900 as contrasted with the earlier 
eleven years illustrates several important changes. The des- 
perate search for laborers was succeeded by calm and well- 
organized campaign. New race elements were no longer sought 
to keep the Negro in his proper place or to bring him to terms. 
He was about to be effectively throttled by grandfather clauses 
and literacy tests. There was no longer any mention of pol- 
itics as a reason for or against immigration which was now 
solely urged as the one means of developing the resources of 
the section in the interests of the South and of the nation. 

The emergence of the railroads as a significant factor is 
another marked feature of the era. Hitherto small and rela- 
tively inconsequential, they had been occupied repairing the . 
losses sustained by the war. Now allied with powerful, ener- 
getic corporations they worked in concert with the states to 
develop the South. 

To the west of the Mississippi lay a region with the great- 
est economic possibilities then practically virgin and even to- 
day not fully exploited. The states of Arkansas, Texas, west- 
ern Louisiana, and Oklahoma, then Indian Territory, were 
awaiting the advent of the farmer and industrialist. Texas, 
an empire in itself, was teeming with opportunities. What 
more natural than for the railroads, having begun to gridiron 
the northern section of the country, to turn their attention 
southward? 


™ For example, “Auf der ganzen Welt giebt es Keinen Platz, wo die Natur 
aor zur Bequemlichkeit der Menschen gethan hat, als Arkansas,” Welcher Staat 
ist’s. 

™U. S., Senate Documents, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session, XXI, 891, 
Laws of Texas. 

© The Great Southwest, 1, passim (Nov., 1874). 

= American Annual Cyclopedia (1871), IX, 723, Tennessee. 
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From St. Louis, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and South- 
ern Railroad advanced southward. It incorporated the Cairo 
and Fulton and the Little Rock and Fort Smith railroads in 
Arkansas, entered Texas at Texarkana, crossed the eastern 
section of that state and emerged at the Gulf port at Galves- 
ton. By local connections it traversed the broad expanse of 
' the state at its center, reaching El Paso at the extreme west, 
tapping one of the richest agricultural sections of the South. 
Other roads crossed and recrossed the state. The Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio and the Texas Central supple- 
mented the Iron Mountain route. 

On the west from Colorado, through the Indian Territory, 
came the Fort Worth and Denver City, opening a new area in 
what is now Oklahoma. To the east, the Illinois Central sys- 
tem roused itself—although cne should not infer from this 
term that it was ever lethargic—and advanced due south from 
Cairo, Illinois, through the western part of Mississippi and the 
eastern part of Louisiana to New Orleans where it made con- 
nections with the coastal roads. The Louisville and Nashville, 
originally running from Louisville, Kentucky, to Nashville, 
Tennessee, literally spread itself all over the coast states. It 
rescued the Alabama Central from the hands of a receiver and 
under the energetic direction of its president, Milton H. Smith, 
and its passenger agent, Albert Fink, it snatched Alabama from 
poverty and raised it to affluence, carrying Birmingham to fame 
and wealth on the crest of this prosperous wave.** By oper- 
ating the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis and arrange- 
ments in Georgia, Florida and the Carolinas, it emerged at 
every important center, Savannah, Charleston, Pensacola, and 
thence to New Orleans.** 

To the excellent economic opportunities in the form of 
agricultural fertility and natural resources were added the 
large landholdings of the railways. For example, the Mobile 
and Ohio had more than 600,000 acres in Mississippi, Ala- 


= Report of the President and Directors of the Louisville and Nashville R. R., 
1880-81 1882), passim. 
8 Ibid., pp. 7 ff.; S. Berney, Handbook of mg (Birmingham, 1892), 
passim ; Commercial Chronicle, XXXV, 201 ff. (Aug., 1882). 
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bama, and Kentucky ;** the Illinois Central almost the same 
amount in Louisiana and Mississippi; and the Iron Mountain 
system had well over a million acres in Arkansas.*° So small 
a road as the Alabama and Vicksburg, running from Vicks- 
burg to Meridian, Mississippi, a distance of but 149 miles, had 
110,189 acres unsold in 1895.** The Illinois Central was hard 
at work striving to build up the territory adjacent to its Yazoo 
and Mississippi branch ;** the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio was trying to get German colonists ;** and in April, 
1893, a meeting of all Southern governors was called at Rich- 
mond at the instance of the Iron Mountain route* to encour- 
age more “extensive immigration to the South.”*? At this 
convention a plan of codperation was adopted by which the 
railway corporations and the state authorities were to unite in 
the work of bringing settlers into the region. This tendency 
to codperate with the states and with other roads was a 
marked feature of railway development during the period.** 


“H. V. Poor, Manual of Railroads in the United States for 1895, p. 212. 

© Ibid. (1900), p. 513; 1,359,493 acres. 

© Ibid. (1895), pp. 751, 487, and 489; (1888), p. 819; (1900), p. 442. 

* Louisiana State Agricultural Society, Proceedings, Jan. 25-27, 1893 (Baton 
Rouge, 1893), p. 49; Southern Homeseekers Guide for 1895 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1895), first published in 1885; One Hundred Towns and Cities Wanting Indus- 
p., 1893) ; lernbarne Kompant-godt Agerbrugsland. Yazoo Dalforet (n. p., 


® A. Siemering, Texas Als Biel deutscher ony wrote | (n. 2; 1882) ; W. G. 
Kingsbury, Description of Southwest and Middle States. Fifth Edition (London, 
1883) ; Immigrants Guide to Western Texas (n. p., 1876); Western Texas as a 
Winter Resort (Chicago, 1878). 

——w of Interest to All: The Southland (Little Rock, 1893?). 

= Texas State Immigration Convention, Proceedings, Dec. 20-21, 1881 (Dallas, 
1881), p. 37; The Texarkana Gateway to Texas and the Southwest (St. Louis, 
1896), issued jointly by the Iron Mountain Route, the Cotton Belt Route, the 
International and Great Northern and the Texas and Pacific Ry.; Southern Lands, 
Inducements to Immigrants and Opportunities for Settlement in Colonies or other- 
wise in North and South Carolina and Georgia (n. p., 189?). For additional evi- 
dence of railway activity, see W. L. Fleming, “Immigration to the Southern 
States,” Political Science Quarterly, XX, 287 n (June, 1905); Lands in Eastern 
Kentucky: Offered to Settlers by the Eastern Kentucky Railroad aay oe 4 
(Greenup, Ky., 1880) ; North Carolina and Virginia Seaboard Air Line: Handboo 
Showing Capabilities of the Country Traversed by This Line (New York, 188?) ; 
The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway Cua 1889) ; W. C. Stubbs, 
Handbook of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1895), p. 52; F. Presbrey, The Empire of 
the South, Its Resources, Industries and Resorts (Washington, 1898), published by 
the Southern Railway Co.; L. W. Reavis, The Great Empire of the West beyond 
the Mississippi (St. Louis, 1882) ; Louisiana State Agricultural Society, Proceed- 
ings, p. 49; Texas State Immigration Convention, Proceedings, op. cit., p. 37; 
Facts about Texas (New York, 1887); R. S. Neblett, Texas: Description of 
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The Southern States were no longer issuing humble ap- 
peals supplicating aliens to come. They were still offering a 
warm welcome with arms proverbially extended, but the atti- 
tude had changed. The need for immigrants was still appre- 
ciated; they were needed as much in this period as in the 
earlier one, but the crisis was passed. If one may indulge in 
more or less nebulous phraseology, the South had regained its 
emotional stability. Frenzy disappeared and was replaced by 
a wholesome assurance. An appeal was made for prospective 
immigrants to rid themselves of the prejudices about the 
South and to look dispassionately on a practically virgin 
region whose resources awaited exploitation. People were 
now invited to share in the wealth of a coming section by 
aiding in developing it ; they were not implored to save it from 
ruin. 
In 1877 North Carolina had established a Department of 
Agriculture, Immigration and Statistics,°® Louisiana had 
made provisions for a similar institution,®** and in the follow- 
ing year Mississippi created an immigration board.* The 
same year Georgia appointed a Commissioner of Land and 
Immigration,** and Kentucky whose Bureau of Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Statistics had been established earlier was 
advertising extensively.°* Florida held a convention in 1881 
adopting resolutions inviting aliens to come and settle her 
lands.** As a part of that policy she transferred to one 
Hamilton Disston four million acres®** for purposes of colo- 
nization, and he immediately organized the Atlantic and Gulf 


Navarro County. Inducements to Immigrants (Corsicana, Texas, 1888); H. E. 
Colton, The East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad System (Knoxville, . 
1890) ; Garden Farm Lands of the Peninsula (Philadelphia, 1876); Manufac- 
turers’ Record, XXV, 391 (July, 1894): ibid., p. 306, reports that the Georgia 
Southern and Florida R. R. settled 9,000 people along the line of their road in 
Georgia and Florida. 

* Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (1877), II, 573. 

Tbid., p. 487. 

Ibid. figza), III, 

Ibid. (1880), V, 

* “Annual Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture and Statistics,” 
Kentucky, State Documents 1880; between 1880 and 1887, forty advertisements in 
English, German, and Swedish were published (Bowker, op. cit., p. 928). 

es AF, Annual C yclopedia (1881), VI, 299. 

bid., p. 
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Coast Canal and Okechobee Land Company. Before the year 
was out the company had sold one half of its holdings, two mil- 
lion acres, to Sir Charles Reed, who had come to America for 
the purpose of buying land for English settlers.°* The advan- 
tages of all the other states in the South were being set before 
the eyes of the world by their energetic and active officials.*” 

Other forces seeking to induce immigration were private 
business groups other than the railways. They were much 
less important relatively at this time than in the earlier period 
because their activities were now largely overshadowed by the 
railroad interests. These organizations took substantially the 
same form as their predecessors and employed the same means. 
Young Mens’ Business Leagues, real estate exchanges, land 
companies which styled themselves “improvement and immi- 
gration companies” formed, published literature, and held pub- 
lic meetings.*** It is significant to note the complete absence 


* W. D. Kelley, The Old South and the New, p. 25. 

© Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (1881), vi 584 (North Carolina); sbid. 
(1880), V, 715 (West Virginia). U. S. Senate, Miscellaneous Documents, 
Fifty-third Congress, Second Session, Vol. V, No. 205 (Georgia); Bow- 
ker, op. cit., pp. 847-853 (Alabama; ibid., p. 612 (Delaware) ; ibid., pp. 828-830 
p. 811 (Georgia; ibid., pp. 920 and 928 (Kentucky) tbid., 

pp. 967 and 972 (Louisiana); ibid., p. 647 (Maryland); ibid., 
875, and 877 (Mississippi) ; ibid., pp. 739, 752, and 759 (North ‘nial: ; 
ibid., p. 785 (South Carolina) ; ‘bid., pp. 694 and 720 Ng at: ibid., pp. 721 
and 728 (West Virginia) ; ibid., p. 894 (Tennessee) ; , Senate Documents, 
Sixty-first Congress, Third nae a XXI, 684, 686, ion ei, 872, 873, 915, 916, 
and passim; T. R. Janes, Georgia from the Setiler’s "Standpoint (Atlanta, 1879) ; : 
G. W. Summers, The Mountain State: A Description of the Natural Resources of 
West Virginia (Charleston, 1893) ; H. Dumont (ed.), North Carolina as a Place 
for Investment, Manufactures, Mining, Stock-raising and Farming (Raleigh, 
1879) ; J. T. Scharf, The Natural and Industrial Resources of Maryland (An- 
napolis, 1892), p. 9; W. H. Harris. Louisiana: Products, Resources, and Attrac- 
lions (New ‘14 eg 1885); V. A. Lewis, West Virginia (Charleston, 1904); O. 
M. Roberts, A Description ‘of Texas (St. Louis, 1881) ; J. B. Killebrew, Report 
of the Bureau of Agriculture, Statistics and Mines (Nashville, 1877); L. L. Polk, 
Handbook of the State of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1879); H. Dumont (ed.), 
What Northern Men Say of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1879) ; J. R. Proctor, Dte 
Materiellen Verhdltnisse und Vortheile fiir Einwanderer im Staate Kentucky 
(Frankfort, Ky., 1880); W. J. Davie, Kentucky: Its Resources and General Con- 
ditions (Frankfort, 1878), the first annual report of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
and Statistics. 

M. Lang, Texas and Her Capabilities (New York, 1881?), the Southwest 

ern Seecinestien Company; J. G. Knapp, Only One Florida (Jacksonville, 1886) ; 
W. G. Cooper, The Piedmont Region; Embracing Georgia, Alabama, Florida a 
the Gunde (Atlanta, 1895), the Southern Immigration and Improvement Com- 
pany; Maryland: Its Resources, Industries and Agricultural Conditions (Balti- 
more, 1893), SS a by the Baltimore Sun; W. M. Barrows, The New South 
(New York, 1894), the American Home Missionary Society; Manufacturer's 
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of the labor exchange element in the literature of these immi- 
gration and real estate companies, which, in the earlier period, 
was a noticeable feature. 

Toward the close of the period appears what might be 
termed a reversion. In August, 1894, an article appeared in 
the Financial Index of Atlanta which declared its opposition 
to immigration of a certain type. The influx of English- 
speaking peoples from Canada and other sections of the coun- 
try was warmly invited, but the introduction of a “non-assim- 
ilative” element could not be tolerated. The South, it said, 
intended to retain its racial integrity and had “no room for 

. anarchistic, law-defying, revolution-breeding, offscourings 
of Europe that the North and West is so largely composed 
of.” This was either a rejuvenation of the ancient nativist 
sentiment or a faint note of what was soon to become a nation- 
wide blare for immigration restriction. Georgia, however, 
had no cause for alarm, for only 390 immigrants registered a 
desire to settle there in 1892,1°° and even that number de- 
creased by the following year.*°* When that number is com- 
pared with 45,686 persons’ who emigrated to Illinois and 
16,066 who went to Wisconsin during the same period,’® the 
former explanation seems more credible. 

While the South was still recovering from the war similar 
statements were not to be found in contemporary writings. 
Vigorous enthusiasts for immigration vaguely asserted that 
one of the causes for opposition was the old nativist concep- 
tion,**’ but so far was the prevailing opinion from the view of 
the Index that there was even a desire expressed to seek out 
the Latin rather than the Anglo-Saxon races as less likely 


Record, XXV, 239 (May, 1894), reports the activities of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness League of Augusta, Ga.; ibid., XXXIV, 210 Bw. 1898), the Houston Busi- 
ness League, Real Estate Dealers Convention ; a. . Reed, The Old South and the 
New (New York, 1876), p. 

2 Manufacturer’s Deeg XVI, 1 (Aug., 1894), citing the Financial Index 
of Georgia. 

%8 Superintendent of Immigration, Annual Report for Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1892, p. 5, Table No. 3. 

™ Ibid. (1 893), p. 5. 

ws Ibid. (1892), p. 5. 

Thid, 


Immigration: Reports and Addresses, p. 44. 
*8 Loring and Atkinson, Cotton Culture, p. 8; Merchants Magazine, XLI, 12 
(July, 1869). 
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to be affected by the climate.** This new hostility is a partial 
indication of independence from the fear of destruction as a 
result of an insufficient labor supply. 

The conclusions warranted by this study are fairly definite. 
While it is manifestly impossible to gauge scientifically so 
fluctuating and unstable a force as public opinion, it is safe to 
say that there was a definite demand for immigration on the 
part of a considerable element. The activities of commercial 
and business interests as evidenced in their publications and 
their efforts as voiced in public meetings and commercial con- 
ventions indicate that the perspicacious business elements ap- 
preciated the necessity of immigration and attempted to attract 
it as a necessary condition of success, or better, of existence. 
That relatively unbiased observers sensed the need and re- 
corded the efforts, supports this conclusion. 

It is indisputably true that the condition of the South 
after the war was one of utter financial and physical ex- 
haustation, and it follows that something had to be done if 
society were to resume its normal course. Economic activity 
had to be revived and financial stability reconstructed. 
Whether the South recognized that the plantation manned by 
slave labor was doomed as a result of the war or whether it 
foresaw the coming economic emancipation is immaterial to 
this discussion. The fact remains that in either case labor 
was essential. The normal labor force had been rendered 
unreliable and untrustworthy as a result of emancipation. A 
large number of whites had been killed in the war. A new 
supply had to be obtained. Immigration was the only solu- 
tion, and the advantages of such a solution were painfully 
apparent to the South. The West was still being populated 
by men of foreign birth. The South must employ like meth- 
ods if it was to compete on a plane of equality with the other 
sections of the country. 

Almost every contemporaneous statement which has been 
examined, except the reports of Federal officials, agree in the 
belief that the free Negro could not supply the needs of the 
South. Whether or not their conclusion was correct, it was the 
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belief of the Southerners that the Negro could not work. The 
efforts to procure coolies is in itself an indication of this feel- 
ing, and the introduction of Chinese labor into a section which 
boasted of its Nordic inheritance was a great concession and 
one which, if the Southern temperament has been correctly in- 
terpreted, would not have been made unless the need were ur- 

gent. If it were true that there was a considerable nativist 
sentiment after the war, it might be argued that the South did 
not recognize its danger or, if it did, that it was willing to per- 
ish for what it believed to be ideals. It cannot be demonstrated, 
however, that this sentiment did exist. In fact, it is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. In a section which but twenty years before 
had been considerably, if not actively nativist, the absence of 
anti-foreign feeling when so many efforts were being made to 
induce immigrants is highly significant. 

It is inaccurate, therefore, to say that prior to 1880 the 
South did not want immigration, and equally inaccurate to 
assert that the South was content with its own labor supply. 
The latter statement is quite incorrect, and the reader must be 
reminded that the question is not whether the Southern labor 
supply was actually insufficient but whether the Southern em- 
ployer thought that it was. The former assertion is at best 
but a half truth. It does not state ali the facts. From the 
evidence adduced it is clear that there was immigration activity 
before 1880, and it is certainly hazardous to say that the South 
was not interested and did not want immigration in the light 
of such evidence. How many people were interested in the 
movement is not and cannot be known, but a study of the 
materials leads to the generalization that it was a vital issue 
with which all contemporary factors were seemingly im- 
pressed. Legislators, officials, travelers, magazine editors and 
contributors, railroad officials, cotton-brokers, real estate men, 
all seemed to have been aware of its importance. 

Immigration was but a single evidence of a new era. Hith- 
erto the prevailing social and economic philosophy of the 
Southerner had consisted of specious ideals and conceptions, a 
result of rationalization made necessary by the slavery sys- 
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tem. Because of that system the South had felt itself eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and had built its social structure on 
an economic fallacy. The war had lain bare this error, and 
the South found itself insufficient. The theory that work 
with the hands was ignoble had to be thrust aside. The Negro 
had to be given some advantages if only for the reason that 
without them he would exert a deleterious influence upon so- 
ciety of which the white was a part. Education along social 
lines open to all, rich and poor, was also necessary for the same 
reason. Immigration, therefore, was but a corollary to cer- 
tain more fundamental hypotheses, a flicker of a greater flame. 

In the later epoch the immigration activity of the South 
was but a part of the great wave of expansion and material 
development which swept over the nation. This period has 
been said to mark the rise of the “New South,” but it has 
been more accurately described as the rise of the “New Na- 
tion.” The bitterness and animosity engendered by the Civil 
War may still have been cuddled in the hearts of the Daugh- 
ters of the Southern Confederacy and other die-hards, but 
there were more puissant forces making for national unity. 
Manufacturing invaded the South and, together with mining 
and the railroads, tied the two sections in a firm economic 
grip while the influx of new ideas brought about by closer 
contacts made the Southerner less essentially Southern in his 
outlook upon life. 
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THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 
HOWARD DOUGLAS DOZIER 


I 
ONSIDERABLE experience in public utility regulation 
has brought me to these generalizations: The objective 
of all proper regulation is the creation of a working relation- 
ship between the regulated industry and its patrons which is 
to the long time and mutual advantage of both. The most 
difficult problems met by regulatory authority arise from pres- 
sure for the adoption of short-run temporizing policies urged 
by each for its own immediate advantage. The most worth- 
while regulation is passed too late. A great many horses have . 
already been stolen before barn doors are closed. It takes a 
great deal of abuse and wrongdoing to arouse public sentiment 
to the pitch of demanding legislation directed toward future 
reform. 
II 


It is in the light of these observations that I, who am not 
a lawyer, desire to discuss the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. With the first mention of the name of this newest reg- 
ulatory law it should be pointed out that it is not those only 
who own seats on the various exchanges, particularly the New 
York Stock Exchange, who are to be regulated. These con- 
stitute only a small fraction of those affected by the legislation. 
The greater number own no seat on any exchange, never did, 
and probably never will, but are they who have used the ex- 
changes for accomplishing, or trying to accomplish, ends no 
longer tolerable by the public conscience. Primarily the Act 
is remedial and preventive of unethical practices, not punitive 
or reformative of the conduct of those who use the exchanges 
to carry on legitimate trade in buying and selling securities, 
nor regulative of the commissions charged. 

The various security exchanges, and those who conduct 
over-the-counter transactions (their numbers and extent not 
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yet determined), have now supplanted the packers, the stock- 
yards, and the livestock commission men who come under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, and the grain traders 
who operate under the Grain Futures Act of 1922, as the 
latest type of business so affected with a public interest as to 
warrant federal control. 

At the time this is being written the Commission charged 
with administering the Act has not been appointed, but by 
the date of publication its members will have been named and 
will be in the process of settling down to their unusually dif- 
ficult task, in which, as always, the ideal and the actual clash. 
If events run true to form, only so much of the Commission’s 
time and energy will be left for constructive administration 
as does not have to be used up in resistance and defense. Its 
field of work will be the meeting place of all those who look 
upon themselves as the special objects of salvation and those 
who, restive under unwonted restraint, have not yet learned 
the art of yielding gracefully to regulation. 

The general conditions precedent to the passage of the Act 
are known to all and need only be sketched. In The Atlantic 
Monthly for June, 1929, I painted as lurid a picture of what 
seemed to me to be our inevitable fate as I thought the editor 
would print. At that it lacked luridness. If only that which 
I predicted had befallen, we should now be, compared with 
what we are, a happy and contented people. For this predic- 
tion I was soundly abused. In so far as I know the only good 
the article did was to get one lone Englishman out of the 
New York stock market before he lost his shirt. That, of 
course, was something, especially to the Englishman. 

As far back as 1925 the so-called investing public—in 
reality the speculating public—had already begun to buy the 
common stocks of industrial corporations at prices so high 
that the dividends being paid represented yields lower than 
might have been obtained on money invested in the highest 
types of bonds issued by the identical corporations. Common 
stockholders were carrying the risks of industry and paying 
for the privilege of doing so. Ordinary commercial banks. 
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most of whose deposits are due on demand, were pouring mil- 
lions of dollars of their depositors’ money indirectly into com- 
mon stocks which never mature, were loaning millions in Wall 
Street, and were raising the price of stocks which they ad- 
vised their clients not to buy because they were too high. 
Business men were putting their money to work in the market 
‘at eight, ten, and twenty per cent, and themselves stopping 
work altogether. Industrial and public utility corporations 
were issuing common stocks to raise money they did not need 
in their businesses and lending the proceeds on call. Current 
business, drained of liquid capital, languished; men lost jobs. 
This boil on the body politic had its head in Wall Street. 
Brokers’ loans, in New York alone, half of them bootleg, rose 
to seven billions. Stocks posted as collateral for over three 
billions of these loans were dumped on the market in Novem- 
ber, 1929, and the panic was upon us. We call it the Panic of 
1929, but 1929 was in reality not so bad, except that it marks 
the beginning of what was infinitely worse. One who had 
bought on January 3, 1928, the first market day of that year, 
a thousand dollars’ worth of each of twenty-five of the highest 
grade stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange could 
have sold them “at the market” on November 13, 1929, the 
worst day of the “panic” for more than they had cost him 
at a time when already everybody was talking about how high 
stocks had climbed. 

Our latter state was far worse than our former, and 
reached a climax with us here in America when the newly- 
elected president closed every bank in the United States as his 
first official act. It gave one a weird feeling to sit on the 
Capitol steps in Washington on March 4, 1933, as I did, and 
hear the newsboys yell: “Banks closed!” instead of, “Roose- 
velt inaugurated!” 

The long period of maniacal speculation followed by in- 
evitable and long-drawn-out liquidation revealed weaknesses 
in our monetary and banking systems, defects in our security 
markets, and unbelievable stupidity and dishonesty in high 
places where they had never been suspected. It was to remedy 
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and improve glaring defects in the method of distributing and 
dealing in securities, and to curb the unconscionable greed and 
rapacity of some who operate through security exchanges that 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 was passed. 

Most of the difficulty came about through, or grew out of, 
operations of corporate officials and large stockholders, in a 
position to take advantage of inside information, or to create 
situations, the result of which on the price of the stock of their 
corporations was foreknown by them: lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of conditions of corporations whose securities the public 
bought and sold; inadequate margins; price manipulations 
through pool operations; and bootleg loans. These I shall 
discuss in the order named, but it must be remembered that 
these flowered at a time when everybody wanted to get rich 
quick. Law can not cure this disease. 


III 


The Act does not wait long in coming to one of the nastiest 
phases of stock speculation. In the fifth line of the text be- 
fore me, mention is made of the necessity in the public interest 
of regulating and controlling the transactions and practices of 
officers, directors, and principal security holders. If there has 
been one stock market stench which has risen higher toward 
heaven than others, it is the conduct of some insiders. What 
can be said in defense of an official or a board of directors, 
some of whom, before they reduce dividends, sell short, that 
is borrow the stock of their own corporation, sell it while the 
price is high, reduce dividends, break the price, then repur- 
chase enough to repay what they have borrowed and pocket 
the profit? Such conduct is on a parity with that of a group 
of bankers who might agree to reduce the amount of money 
they would loan on a class of stocks and sell these short before 
the announcement of the new policy. There is a name for 
such conduct. It is the innocuous word TEA wedged in 
between S and L. 

Someone wrote a long while ago: “Knowing what I do 
about corporate management, God pity the minority stock- 
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holders.” Of all shady practices in stock jobbing, those en- 
gaged in by some insiders are the hardest to get at. There was 
nobody much who could get at them. The general run of 
stockholders who elected them had no way of knowing what 
was going on. The law, I believe, protects the books of a 
corporation against the too inquisitive stockholder, for fear 
someone would buy a share merely for snooping purposes. 
Even reputable brokers, if they had wanted to do so, could not 
get at the evil, and after all it was not their business to reform 
the morals of customers. Disreputable brokers did not care. 
Moreover the orders of insiders produced commissions. 

Some of the tricks became almost respectable, as for in- 
stance, a director’s selling short an amount of stock of his cor- 
poration equal to that held, thus in reality holding none at all, 
in order to relieve himself of the hazards of his business, haz- 
ards for which his own management may have been respon- 
sible. Most corporate officials are honest, but enough of them 
are not to warrant a law designed to curb the crooks among 
them. 

The remedy to be applied is a good old-fashioned cure— 
sunlight. Every owner of more than ten per cent of the stock 
of a corporation whose stock is listed on a registered ex- 
change, every director and every officer must file with the 
exchange on which the stock is listed, and with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, a monthly statement showing his 
holdings or his beneficial interest in the stock of his corpora- 
tion. But what is far more important they must file a monthly 
statement of what changes have taken place in their holdings 
during the month. To make it useless for officers, directors, 
and large stockholders to speculate in the stock of their cor- 
porations, profits realized out of transactions initiated and 
concluded within any six months inure to the corporation, that 
is, of course, to all stockholders. Now this is something new 
under the sun. If insiders must speculate, at least they must 
speculate in the stock of the other fellow’s corporation. 
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Iv 

Those who read a few years ago Professor Ripley’s series 
of articles, “From Main Street to Wall Street,” later incor- 
porated in his book, Main Street and Wall Street, will recall 
his ironic characterization of many corporate reports as 
“short, clear, and cryptic.” The virtue of many of them lay 
in what they did not show. Fuller and more complete inform- 
ation is now to be forthcoming. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is given author- 
ity to require the filing with the exchange on which a cor- 
poration lists its securities, and with the Commission, what- 
ever information is necessary to enable the Commission to 
carry out the purpose of the Act. The Commission may pre- 
scribe the items and details to be shown in the balance sheet 
and earnings statement, and the methods to be followed in the 
preparation of reports in appraisals or valuation of assets and 
liabilities; in determination of depreciation and depletion; in 
the differentiation of recurring and non-recurring income; in 
the differentiation of investment and operating income. It 
may require holding companies to submit individual balance 
sheets and income accounts of their constituent corporations, 
or corporations under common management or ownership to 
file consolidated balance sheets. Of course, corporations 
whose securities fall within the regulatory provisions of this 
law are protected in the possession of their trade secrets. 

Potential publicity is the most apt word I have been able 
to hit upon to describe the situation. Every issuer of a stock 
who must comply with these requirements may file written 
objections to the disclosure to the public of the information 
contained in these reports, and the Commission may respect 
the request if it seems in the public interest. Under these 
conditions there need be no public pawing over the intimate 
affairs of any corporation. But the fact that information to 
which investors are entitled is potentially available will be 
quite as salutary and will serve the main purpose of the law 
as well as if it were published broadcast. 

Now what is there about these provisions of the law that 
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should send the cold shivers down the back of any corporation 
which has nothing of which it need be ashamed? A goodly 
number of corporations are now issuing reports to their stock- 
holders which give in great detail the character of informa- 
tion now demanded of all who come under the law, and cer- 
tainly such reports have never hurt the credit of such cor- 
‘ porations as the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the United States Steel Corporation, whose re- 
ports might well serve as models. Their reports leave no in- 
vestigator in ignorance of any fact which might influence him 
in investing his money. Should the printed reports fail to 
show some fact which he might think material, my experience 
leads me to believe that a letter requesting it would receive a 
forthright reply. What can be said of these two outstanding 
corporations can be said also of others. Certainly no public 
calamity will result from having all corporations whose 
securities are listed on registered exchanges do under com- 
pulsion what many are already doing of their own volition, to 
the profit both of themselves and the general public. We have 
had enough pig-in-a-poke buying of securities. 


Were you ever too thinly margined? If not you are far 
happier than those who know all about margins. The Act 
goes to the very root of this matter and tells would-be stock 
buyers the maximum per cent of the total cost of stocks the 
purchaser must put up, or arranges for the Federal Reserve 
Board to tell him. But before going into details, perhaps a 
word ought to be said by way of explanation to those who are 
fortunate enough to be unacquainted with margins. 

Let us suppose that Citizen A has $10,000 dollars in cash, 
believes in the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and wants to buy, $30,000 worth of its stock, now something 
over two hundred and fifty shares. He tells his tale to his 
broker whose business it is to solve just such problems. His 
broker takes the $10,000, supplements it with $20,000 of‘ his 
own money, buys the 250 shares, and has them registered in 
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his own name. He then endorses the certificate in blank or 
executes power of attorney to a bank and borrows $20,000, 
putting up the 250 shares of A. T. and T. as collateral. 

The books of the broker show that his customer owes him 
$20,000 in cash and that he owes the customer 250 shares of 
A. T. and T. stock. The books of the bank show in effect 
that it owes the broker 250 shares of stock, which the bank 
can sell at will in satisfaction of the $20,000 loan, and that the 
broker owes the bank $20,000 in cash. 

All is well and everybody feels prosperous so long as these 
steps can be retraced, and they can be so long as the price of 
the stock does not fall. Suppose it rises and the customer 
orders the broker to sell, and that $35,000 is realized. The 
broker takes the money, pays his $20,000 note at the bank, 
thus releasing the stock, which he delivers to the purchaser. 
The remaining $15,000 he turns over to his customer who has 
realized a $5,000 profit on a $10,000 short-time investment. 


‘Now a $5,000 profit on a $10,000 “investment” is not so bad. 


But prices do not always rise! The one we are here using 
for purposes of illustration declined from $310 in 1929 to $70 
in 1932. What happens to customers, brokers, and banks? 
Unless the banker sells out the 250 shares before they show a 
loss of $10,000 he loses a part of his $20,000 loan. And un- 
less the broker sells out the customer before the same fall 
takes place, he loses some of his funds, and unless the cus- 
tomer sells out before this decline takes place he loses all his 
margin, namely, the $10,000 which he advanced when the 
stocks were bought. Whenever a race in selling begins mar- 
gins vanish into thin air. This is what happened suddenly in 
1929 ; it is what happened gradually for three years following. 

It is to prevent such catastrophes as this that the Securities 
Exchange Act provides certain margin requirements. It 
places the determination of the per cent of the total cost price 
of stocks, to be furnished by the buyer, in the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose duty it is to regulate the flow 
of credit to and from the places needed. 

Naturally at the time the law becomes effective there will 
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be many accounts margined to the extent of the requirements 
of the exchange to which the broker carrying the account be- 
longs. Some accounts may be summarized. The summary 
disruption of these preéxisting arrangements might neces- 
sitate so much selling as to depress the market unduly. The 
requirements, with respect to transactions initiated after the 
date of enactment, do not apply to those existent on that date, 
until July 1, 1937. This provision of the law allows ample time 
for bringing the current condition in brokerage accounts into 
conformity with the intent of the law. 

On all margin transactions initiated after the enactment 
of the law the customer may be required to put up 55% of the 
current price, the broker furnishing or borrowing 45%, or as 
an alternative, an amount equal to 100% of the lowest price at 
which the security has sold in the preceding thirty-six months, 
provided this amount is not more than three quarters of the 
current price. Special provisions are made applicable to the 
three-year period prior to July 1, 1936. 

Measured by some of the margins prevailing prior to 1929 
these may seem drastic. But had we had some such require- 
‘ment prior to that date it would have been impossible for New 
York Stock Exchange brokers loans ever to have reached the 
seven billion mark, and many a heartache would have been 
saved. The exchanges were not held together close enough to 
enforce adequate margin requirements. Moreover, when 
things are running smoothly the danger is not apparent. 

Small margins mean larger and more frequent turnover in 
accounts, and this means bigger aggregate commissions. The 
temptation to allow over-extension and over-trading is great. 
It is doubtful whether a reputable broker could be found who 
would now claim that large enough margins were demanded 
prior to 1929. Since then the exchanges have put in rules 
designed to prevent a recurrence of what happened, but the 
damage had been done. Neglect on the part of the brokers in 
doing what they should have done, has resulted in committing 
the task to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Any machinery which makes borrowing easy is dangerous. 
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The tending of this particular machinery has been turned over 
to federal authority in the hope that it can improve on the job 
as done previously. . 

VI 

For a great many years there have been pools and rumors 
of pools abroad in the land. Stock prices are said to have 
been put up or put down in many cases, rather than to have 
risen or fallen. Just what is a pool? In order to learn by 
experience, suppose a half dozen of us operate one, let us say, 
in Kappa Common, a widely known and volatile stock, well- 
suited to the purpose. Since it is to be on paper the necessary 
money will not be hard to raise. So let us furnish our own 
funds or borrow to the extent of some two or three million 
dollars. In order that our plans may not go awry let us take 
in J. J. B., an officer of Kappa, Inc. He may be in possession 
of information that will be valuable to us, and later on he may 
help us out with our publicity. We keep our plan secret, very 
secret at first, and begin to buy Kappa Common as oppor- 
tunity offers, but not in such quantities as to arouse suspicion 
or to raise the price on ourselves. If prices rise too rapidly, 
we may even sell some of our stock. It may take us a con- 
siderable period of time to accumulate the amount we need. 
Now, finally we are ready for action. The price must go up. 
Well, we buy a few thousand shares at a little stronger price 
than has prevailed, and we sell about the same amount at 
about the same price. We make no profit and we have some 
little expense in the way of commissions and interest, but this 
is to be expected. At this juncture J. J. B. can be of help. He 
suddenly becomes optimistic over the prospects of Kappa, Inc. 
He even issues a statement. He is interviewed by an enter- 
prising young financial reporter, who covers the district, but 
is perfectly ignorant of anything unusual about the stock. 
J. J. B. intimates that you, if anybody, will know. The re- 
porter calls on you and you let something startling leak out. 
If the reporter is of a certain stripe, he may have a little stock 
allotted to him as an inducement to help out with the ballyhoo. 

The good news spreads—is spread—and Kappa begins to 
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move. We buy larger blocks and sell larger blocks, but as we 
progress we sell more than we buy, but never enough more to 
break the price. Our pool has now become a whirlpool, which 
sucks the suckers in. It revolves by its own momentum and 
while it rolls, our excess sales over purchases are sufficient to 
enable us to get rid of all our stock. We cease operations. 
Technically speaking, we withdraw our support. The price 
of Kappa Common falls plunk, like lead from the prow of a 
boat. But why should we worry? Summer is on us anyway, 
and we take to the tall timber with our pockets full of profit. 

It is to prevent this sort of business that the provisions of 
the Act directed at price manipulation are intended. Enough 
of the activities necessary for us to carry out our plan have 
been made illegal, to make it impossible for us to repeat our 
performance—if we obey the law. 

Whether our paper pool, which netted us a few paper mil- 
lions, or those actual ones which have netted actual millions 
to a few at the expense of the many, have added anything to 
human well-being, is so much a question with only one answer, 
that the ethics of the thing needs no discussion. The need for 
prohibitory law is obvious. 

VII 

If the provisions with respect to borrowing by members 
of exchanges, brokers, and dealers are effective, “bootleg 
loans” are no more. These were the loans which at first 
filtered and then flowed helter-shelter into the stock market in 
the months prior to November, 1929. They got into the stock 
market unmetered by any recognized credit machinery. A 
corporation, with a surplus, called a broker and lent its money. 
Another sold stocks and raised cash at two or three per cent, 
called another broker and lent the proceeds at five to ten times 
the cost. There was no effective way of keeping funds from 
the stock market or in current business, where they were 
needed. It was this unhealthy situation more than any other 
which had generated my fears for the future and led to the 
writing of the article on “Bootleg Loans,” to which I have 
already referred. But this condition should not recur. 
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Brokers who now want to borrow money for their cus- 
tomers must do so from banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System or those which live up to an agree- 
ment with the Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve 
Board is placed in position where it must observe the current 
of credit and is responsible for its ebb and flow. 

A broker may not owe his customers and others an amount 
greater than twenty times his net capital, exclusive of his 
fixed assets andthe value of his membership. Furthermore, 
in his borrowing a broker may not commingle the securities of 
one customer with those of another without the consent of 
the one, nor can a broker lend the securities of a customer _ 
without his consent. These provisions of the Act, as well as 
many others, are designed to prevent the stock market from 
absorbing an undue amount of current credit. 

Certainly no one can find fault with an effort to prevent 
that which has so recently been the cause of so much financial 
grief. 

VIII 

Details as to legal procedure, registration of securities on 
exchanges, inspection of brokers’ books, and administration 
would only amplify a discussion of the main purposes of the 
Act. What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Some 
familiarity with most of our regulatory laws leads me to say 
of this one in comparison with others, that an unusual amount 
of leeway is given to the exchanges themselves to bring about 
the conditions contemplated in the law; that the Commission is 
clothed with adequate power to bring about these conditions 
if the exchanges do not; and that there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for codperation between the regulator and the reg- 
ulated. The law has plenty of teeth in it, but neither the stock 
brokers nor those who use their facilities need get bitten. 

But then, too, there is a chance for strife. With respect 
to this possibility I should like to repeat with emphasis what 
I said in 1929: 


We are witnessing an interesting contest between an institution 
created by government, whose attributes are continuity and sovereignty, 
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and a bold group of speculators whose tenure in power rests upon public 
enthusiasm, and whose idea of a Lenten celebration is to run Radio New 
Common from 68 and something to 109 and something in the face of a 
reported statement of an official of the company before a congressional 
committee that the stock is high even at the former figure. 

To those who have observed government at close range the outcome 
seems inevitable. The individual or institution that enters an endurance 
contest with sovereignty rarely wins. To the Federal Reserve Board 
victory means nothing except a delicate official responsibility wisely met. 
It has no vanity to be pampered. But to those so stiff-necked that they 
will not hearken, defeat means everything—ruin to themselves, loss to 
others. It remains to be seen whether the recalcitrants will yield or 
whether they will have to be broken. They have had their chance, and 
if they do not yield, then they will be broken, because they drive author- 
ity to break them. Or they will pull their own house down upon them- 
selves.! 


These paragraphs apply equally well now to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. This Commission represents 
sovereignty. Those who deal with it may respect it as such 
and work out their problems under its supervision, or they 
may flout it and work them out under its direction. In the 
latter case a contest in attrition will ensue and in the end the 
regulator will wear down the regulated. 


>The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1929. 


GUINEA: LAND OF ECHOES 
MARGARET DAVIS 


IRACY, adventure, and romance are the traditions of 

Guinea. Buried gold is said to lie deep beneath the cow- 
slips and buttercups of its wild and overgrown old gardens. 
Mysterious tales of Spanish castaways, of a shipwrecked, 
dark-skinned people whose descendants still live in Jinkin’s 
Neck; other tales of English émigrés of distinction, of in- 
dentured English servants, even of slaves—for in earlier 
times the negroes lived in Guinea, naming it after New 
Guinea in Africa—all these legends still abound in the quaint 
fishing section that lies hidden in the green folds and pockets 
of Gloucester marsh. 

From time immemorial the Guineamen have remained a 

bold, shy race, living a life apart from the Gloucester of 
Court-House and Point. The centuries have wrought little 
change in their scattered, loosely connected villages dating 
back to pre-revolutionary times. The men are all fishermen, 
clammers, and oyster tongers, as their forefathers were be- 
fore them. In spring, summer, and autumn the blue waters of 
Mobjack Bay, of the York and Severn rivers and a score of 
intersecting creeks are alive with the hundreds of boats mak- 
ing up the Guinea fishing fleet. Only on the darker days of 
winter are the cross-roads stores seen thronged with men in 
dungarees and hip-boots, temporarily idle. Only when inland 
fishing is impracticable are they to be seen at work on farm 
and kitchen garden surrounding practically every little home 
near Monday’s Creek, or Back Bay, or Jinkin’s Neck, or 
Ladye, or adjacent to the dark, sinister, tragedy-stained Blood 
Field section. 

Ringing Guinea or lying jewel-like at its heart are the re- 
mains of once great plantations. Plantations resonant and 
echoing with a former glory, whose very existence lies rooted 
in myth. 
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Land’s End Farm, on the Turkle Flats opposite the settle- 
ment of Glass, is the most memorable old home in Gloucester. 
Beautiful Land’s End, ancient and hoary, where the seeker 
after treasure may still search for pirate’s gold said to have 
been buried near the great salt-caves. Where, too, the modern 
visitor to the moldering manor-house will find that time has 

only served to brighten its rich patina of romance. 

The story of Land’s End goes back first to the story of a 
Captain Meredith, a Gloucester privateersman, who, cruising 
one spring day along the coast of Scotland, spied a little boy in 
white playing along the seashore with his nurse. Captain 
Meredith kidnapped this child and, bringing him to Virginia, 
brought him up as his own son. The boy’s clothes when stolen 
were marked with the name, “Henry Sinclair,” and his 
adopted father always allowed him to retain his own name. 
After he was grown, he saw in a New York paper an adver- 
tisement from Scotland, asking for information about the lost 
heir of the Sinclair estate; but Henry Sinclair did not declare 
himself, preferring America and the life of the sea. (Some 
years ago a Scotch family visiting at St. Simon’s Island told 
a Gloucester lady also visiting there of the strange case of the 
oldest son of the Sinclair family, who disappeared when a boy 
and was never heard of afterwards. In Gloucester opinion at 
least the two coincidences seem to fit.) 

Henry Sinclair of Virginia followed his foster-father’s 
vocation; he became a privateersman, owning many vessels. 
He was accused of piracy on one occasion, but was defended 
by John Marshall and acquitted. After his first wife’s death 
in Surry County, he married a Gloucester County widow and 
built Land’s End Farm in 1797 on his wife’s estate. He was 
very patriotic, and in the Revolutionary War brought am- 
munition for the American army from the West Indies in a 
ship which he personally commanded, called “Little Molly.” 
He also piloted the French ship commanded by Comte de 
Grasse through the Capes to Yorktown, for which service he 
was presented with a sword by the Comte de Grasse. This 
sword is still owned by Henry Sinclair’s descendants who now 
number five hundred men and women. 
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“LITTLE ENGLAND” 

Nostalgic with an old-world charm is the vast and beau- 
tiful estate in Guinea known as “Little England.” Its acres 
seem unending, and are rich in grove and stream. Through 
misty miles of apple-bloom in spring, the old mansion-house 
whose bricks were brought from England has an almost heart- 
breaking loveliness . . . is poignant, too, with its suggestion 
of an exile’s hungrily re-creating his childhood home on Vir- 
ginia shores. 

The Perrin grant of land of which Little England is a part 
originally extended from Sarah’s Creek to Sedge’s Creek, 
along the York River. The house was built by Captain John 
Perrin, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Perrin, in the year 1716. 
John Perrin was a sea captain. The gossips of his day and of 
a later day said that he was a pirate. Said further that 
pirate’s loot still lies buried close by the little cypress-bordered 
graveyard on the estate where he now lies landlocked and at 
rest. 

Family tradition handed down among the Perrins records 
that after his death, his father and mother returned to Eng- 
land. At any rate, Captain William Hobday, grandfather of 
the present owner, J. E. Cutchin, purchased the property in 
1831 from Elizabeth Page. 

Captain William was also a sea captain, as was Captain 
J. N. Cutchin, who came into possession of the property in 
1855. In 1906 it came into the custody of J. E. Cutchin. 

In the square old mansion house of today there is pervasive 
an indescribable aura and chill of death. The great formal 
“parlor” of an earlier era remains shut-off and stately .. . 
cold, as are all rooms abandoned of life, full of revenants from 
bygone centuries. The pattern of the red carpet shows dim, 
is pallid and discolored from time. The light filters in eerily 
through mouldering lace curtains to rest on curious antiques. 
On the waffle iron weighing ten pounds that stands beside the 
fireplace; on the vertebrae of a whale that was brought by 
Captain Cutchin from the West Indies that gleams whitely on 
the hearth; on a mammoth oyster shell cemented to a beer 
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bottle by the lime salts cement of the creek where they were 
found. 

Faint tinkling echoes of disharmony come from the grand 
piano whose keys have outlived the players on the keys. On 
the walls are old pictures, older prints. From the windows 
are seen glimpses, blue and magical, of Sarah’s Creek—said 
‘to have been named for the Duchess of Marlborough—hard 
by whose waters the first John Perrin set down in terms of 
brick and mortar his dream of a home transplanted bodily 
from English soil. 


Kinc’s Point House 


In a quiet garden whose foreground is shortened by the 
shadow, twisted and colossal, of a mighty mulberry tree, 
stands the old home known locally as “Mrs. Martha Berry 
Thomas’s place.” 

Built directly on King’s Point, the Thomas home has been 
lived in by successive families of the same blood for over a 
hundred years. Its orignal owners were Irish, and there are 
found within its walls many memorials from “the ould sod.” 
The first “Granpop”—‘“Grandpop Glass,” came from Dublin 
where he owned linen mills. But “Grandpop Berry,” not 
“Grandpop Glass,” built this home, so Mrs. Martha Berry 
Thomas will go on interestingly to tell you, as she proudly 
shows the precious Duncan Phyfe table in the hall; the Irish 
chain quilts over a century old, laid away in state in the chill 
bedroom upstairs. 

THE HoccEe CaBIn 


Most ancient of all Guinea homesteads is the old log house 
in the Achilles neighborhood which belongs to T. H. Hogge. 
This cabin is forest-shadowed, aloof, and hard to seek. The 
deeply-rutted trail leading towards it, branches off from the 
main thoroughfare, winds its way through lofty pine shadows, 
into an area densely carpeted with pine needles where fishing 
nets in great profusion are hung on skeleton-like racks to dry. 
Nearby is a wooden shanty where the nets are locked at night. 
Before its door both men and teams work all day long in the 
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open. A little further along the forest trail one comes upon 
a long, rambling green cottage with a formidable array of out- 
buildings. This is the home of the richest man in Guinea. 
Beyond it, still more densely locked in forest shadows, is the 
tiny one-room windowless cabin where he and his brothers 
first saw the light of day. About it are the ancient breast- 
works thrown up around the ox-pound by its original builder. 
Still to be seen today are ox-drawn carts going laboriously 
about their work. The air is rank with the salty smell of fish 
nets, sunlit and balsam-scented from the pines. 

A tiny memorial, the old log cabin stands staunchly 
through the years; a memorial to a man and a woman who 
founded a one-room home from whose door eventually went 
forth adventurous sons who sailed the seven seas. 


“FIsHING GUINEA” 


All these old homes belong to yesterday. The Guinea of 
today is a very different matter. Its area covers thirty square 
miles of marsh, and the population numbers around eighteen 
hundred souls. More than eighty-five per cent of the men 
follow the water for a living, since Guinea is in the center of 
a fishing, crabbing, and oystering area of unparalleled rich- 
ness. In spite of hard times the value of this area was es- 
timated by government experts last year to be $1,135,000 
annually. 

Quiet Perrin, built on the shores of Sedge’s Creek, op- 
posite the island of Cuba, is the capital of Guinea. A marine 
railway crowded with ships lies at the foot of its main street. 
Less than a mile away is the large Union Baptist Church that 
is the center of the community’s social as well as its religious 
life. Between are scattered prosperous farms, schools, and 
cross-roads stores. Achilles with its really fine modern high- 
school is another interesting village; as is Bena, and Severn, 
and the quainter, quieter settlements of Back Bay and Mon- 
day’s Creek, of Ladye, of Glass. 

The Guineamen of the present, going briskly about their 
business of inland fishing, hold little traffic with the past glory 
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still echoing from the old plantations. As a community, these 
people are in-grown, deeply indigenous to the sandy flats that 
bred them. The youngsters are becoming more and more like 
other youngsters the world over ; but most of the older people 
have a strongly marked individuality ; some of them still speak 
a strange patois all their own. In the faces of many of the 
‘men there is to be seen a look of daring courage, of canny, 
sagacious cunning that bears out the truth of the Guinea say- 
ing: “You can’t scare a Guineaman! And you can’t whip a 
Guineaman so he will stay whipped.” A maxim which their 
conduct in “the Guinea war” of a few years back would seem 
to bear out. Or again, that other favorite maxim of the flats: 
“Just so long as there’s a fight it doesn’t matter which side 
wins.” 

Guinea proper starts at Hayes’ Store, a point sometimes 
called the “Hook,” because a fragment of Cornwallis’s troops 
were impounded there. From there the Circle Road, passing 
before the Union Baptist Church, winds and twists through 
Guinea. Branching off from it are the Jinkin’s Neck Road, 
the Monday Creek Road, the Back Bay Road, the Marked 
Pine Road, and the Bethlehem Road. Pine forests border 
them all. Sage straw stretches dun-colored in the fields as far 
as the eye can see. Nearly every dooryard of these home- 
steads lived in by Hogges and Jenkinses and Wests and Bar- 
navales, descendants of those first émigrés from England, is 
shadowed by cottonwoods and locusts. 

The stretch of densely shaded wood known as Pig Pen 
Point leads into the Jinkin’s Neck section, which is the oldest 
part of Guinea. Entering into it today, the region and its 
people do not seem essentially different from the way they 
were described to have been three hundred years ago in Her- 
gesheimer’s Balisand: 


The inhabitants of Guinea were a shy race, apart, in their lives and 
dealings, from the mainland. Jinkin’s Neck, where mostly they lived, 
extended, between the inlets of the Severn and North Rivers, into 
Mockjack Bay ; it was hardly more than.a marsh, divided by an infinity 
of small tidal creeks; and the huts of the Guineamen, almost indistin- 
guishable from the reeds where they were built, were held in a firm 
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jealous isolation from all connection with the greater world. They were 
fishermen, hardy and courageous and intemperate, with even a speech— 
unintelligible beyond their scattered and united settlement—of their 
own; but that was the extent of public knowledge. The origins of their 
phrases, their hostility and stock, were only conjectural. 

Now as in the past, Jinkin’s Neck remains the most color- 
ful section of Guinea. Said to have been settled by castaways 
from a Spanish ship—by a “dark-skinned foreign people, with 
blue goose eyes,” so their descendants will proudly tell you— 
the present settlers show marked evidence of some alien strain 
in all their physical characteristics. Very wary of talking to 
outsiders are these people. One sun-bonneted woman said 
shyly to her would-be interviewer: “I can’t tell you nothin’ 
about this here place’s history, but if you mind to, you can 
come in my kitchen and take a warm. And if you’ve a mind 
to, you can wait ’til my daughter comes back from my sister’s. 
She hasn’t gone for a tarrying—she has gone for a short.” 

Shyly this resident of Jinkin’s Neck went on to tell of the 
grand old man of Guinea, one Rafe Rowe by name, and long 
since gathered to his rest, who was known as the Guinea King. 
Just why, nobody knew, unless it was because he told the 
Guineamen how to vote, and they followed him solidly. 

Seated in the cozy warmth of her kitchen, she dug back 
into her memory for stories of another famous character of 
the region, “Old Dr. Phil”—“Old Dr. Phil” of Burghwestra 
Plantation, who as Jinkin’s Neck physician was also one of its 
heroes. “If he were only living today,” she said in wistful 
reminiscence, “he could tell you more than anyone else about 
Guinea.” 

“Old Dr. Phil,” it seemed, was never known in the mem- 
ory of the oldest resident to fail to answer a call. And as 
Guinea was entirely surrounded and partly inundated by 
water in those days, he used to make his calls in a boat. She 
remembers when he gave up the Guinea practice, gave it up 
to his nephew, “Dr. Ned.” It was “Dr. Ned” who introduced 
the first buggy seen in Guinea, and the children, amazed at 
the strange sight, used to run after him calling: “Little 
wheel, don’t let big wheel catch you.” 
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“Long Jesus,” the Jinkin’s Neck people used to call “Dr. 
Ned,” the old woman continued. There was scarcely a family 
there that he did not do something kind for. Once, she re- 
membered, when he was passing by a house in Jinkin’s Neck, 
he heard the wild cries of a woman in labor. He went in, and 
finding her all but dying in her agony, he jumped on the bed 

‘and effected a difficult delivery with his bare hands, saving 
both mother and child. . . . Yes, everybody in Guinea loved 
“Dr. Ned” as they had loved his uncle before him. When he 
died, the Guineamen rose up in a body and from seven o’clock 
in the morning waited in Ware Church for his return to 
Gloucester soil . . . filled it solidly to the doors for the 
funeral services, so that the friends from his own world had 
to stand outside in the churchyard where the negroes from 
nearby plantations sung spirituals, sung the one he loved best 
of all, “Coming for to Carry me Home.” 


FIELp 


Leaving Jinkin’s Neck, and again following the Circle 
Road, one passes through the village of Severn, then enters 
into the wild, primitive section known as Blood Field. This 
is geographically in the very heart of Guinea. Indescribably 
desolate—touched with a sinister suggestion of the incest and 
murder that gave it its name—this array of isolated shanties 
in the marsh and bog haunts the memory. First comes a tiny 
windowless shack on the edge of the marsh, whose dark in- 
terior, a single room, shows a slatternly woman with five 
children gathered around her. In the sharp spring wind 
clothes flap on the line. About half an acre away, still deeper 
in the marsh land is another and even more desolate cabin. 
The rude walls of this hut have been stained with blood. For 
until about eight years ago there lived here a Guineaman who 
first murdered his wife, and then her father whom he accused 
of sleeping with her. Hence the name “Blood Field.” Cer- 
tainly something of hopelessness, of sin and shame and sorrow 
has clung to this silent huddle of houses in the marsh lands 
ever since. 
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Intermarriage among members of the same family is the 
rule and not the exception here; most of the families have the 
same name; and the children—some maimed, some idiots, 
some blind—are a sight to wring the heart. In one of the last 
of the cabins is to be seen an especially tragic group, a patient, 
dispirited mother, a group of five little “stair-steps” whose 
faces have too early been touched with poverty and want, and 
sitting in the doorway an older girl of eleven or twelve hold- 
ing all day long an idiot child. Incredibly pathetic is the 
figure of this shrunken little seven-year old who has never 
talked and never been able to sit up alone. She cannot feed 
herself, she cannot do anything like other children, and when 
convulsions descend upon her she lies for many days like one 
in a trance. 

Heaps” 

“Old heads” is the generic term used in Guinea to describe 
those more striking characters who are its tellers of tales and 
custodians of tradition. Famous among these since “the 
Guinea King” passed on is the boat-builder known locally by 
the nickname of “Alec Tart,” so pungent are his verbal 
thrusts at things past and present. Another unique character 
is known throughout the community as “Lucy’s Bill” to dis- 
tinguish him from all the other Bills who foregather at the 
cross-roads stores. A man of reflective mind is “Lucy’s Bill,” 
who pausing on one burning summer day before a cracked 
stretch of cement roadway, said musingly, “It must have been 
de Mammy Mole herself who went down dere.” Still other 
and more patriarchal characters of the region are “Old man 
Buddy H.,” “Captain Bill B.,” and “Ol man Bucky T.” 

“Ol man Buddy H.” lives in a magnificent shell of a house 
built sheerly on the cliffs of the York River. There is a 
plaque hanging over the door lettered with the Lord’s Prayer, 
another plaque lettered with the Twenty-third Psalm on the 
opposite wall. The bed is elaborately decorated with a laven- 
der bedspread, and the other furnishings include a single 
stove, an old fashioned “business” desk covered gaily now 
with pieces of Mrs. H—’s patchwork. 
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This old Guineaman is full of tales. His favorite centers 
around one Jacob Pate of Revolutionary fame who settled in 
Jinkin’s Neck. Jacob, it seems, was a pilot in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and “a man literated in French altogether.” Con- 
tinuing in his characteristic patois, “Ol’ man Buddy” rambled 
on of other matters: 

“This is the way I speculate in my thought how Guinea 
got its name. In my judgment, the upper part of Gloucester 
was settled first in big farms and the negroes settled in the 
lower part. As prosperity grew in the lower part, the negroes 
moved out and the white people took their places, still calling 
it Guinea. 

“It is my belief that Monday’s Creek section was given its 
name by the Taliaferros, who were eddicated in the Greek 
mythology. Anything for a literal subject will carry you back 
to the eddicated.” 

“Captain Bill” is another oldster whose viewpoint is still 
singularly vigorous and young. He says that times have 
changed in Guinea since he was young—in some ways for the 
better and in some ways for the worse. He is a rugged old 
seafarer, with bushy hair and bushier eyebrows so menacing 
that they half conceal that his kind blue eyes are blind. 

Chief among the tales that “Captain Bill” loves to tell is 
the saga of his adventures with the Yankees when he was a 
little boy. 

“T was eleven years old and I was on a vessel with Captain 
Marshall running the blockade from Cherrystone to Kent 
Point,” he recounted, “when I was captured by the Yankees. 
The captain of the vessel and several men of his crew escaped 
and left me on the boat. I was carried to Old Point and put 
aboard the flagship and stayed there nine days. Commodore 
Farragut was aboard. I was scared to death. I took supper 
with him, and he told me not to be uneasy. ‘I will send you 
back to your mother,’ he said, and that quieted me down a bit. 
After twenty-four hours I began to put dependence in what 
he said. The ninth day a steamer came along and was given 
orders to carry me anywhere I wanted to go under a flag of 
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truce, but Commodore Farragut said he would have liked me 
to stay aboard his ship with him. ‘I would like to keep you 
with me,’ he said, “but first you must go to your mother and 
get her permission to come back and let me make a man of 
you.’ 

“When I went down to Gloucester Point on the Sunday 
after I got back, nearly everybody in Guinea came to hear me 
tell about Commodore Farragut. ‘Yankee Brown’ they all 
called me.” 

Bucky T—” 


When “Ol’ Bucky” finally comes to close his eyes in the 
last long sleep it will be in sight of the farm where he first saw 
the light of day. He is a tall, weather-beaten old man with a 
long white beard. Tobacco juice drools in a perpetual dark 
stream down his face. 

“When I was a child there was only one road in Guinea,” 
he said. “There was only one store there too. All the shoes 
were made at one place. My father had sixty-five slaves on 
this one plantation alone. Life was wild in those days—and 
in spite of all this talk you heard a few years back of the 
‘Guinea War,’ times are tame now compared to it. They used 
to have five-cent whiskey then, and the men used to go out 
every Saturday night and stage big fights.” 

Unlike most Guineamen, “Ol’ man Bucky” never followed 
the water. He has been a farmer all his life. He was born in 
sight of the home where he has lived ever since. 

He recounts with pride that there were originally fourteen 
members in his family. Three died young, but following these 
deaths there was an interval of sixty years before the Grim 
Angel gathered another of his brothers to rest. Until recently 
there were five sisters and brothers over seventy-five years old 
living on this farm. His sister Alice taught at the first public 
school in Guinea. She was first melodian player, then organ 
player in the Union Baptist Church for a period of seventy 
years. Many a story might be written of this old musician 
of the flats. 
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TURNING POINTS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT* 


“Uber Rosen lasst sich dichten, 
In die Apfel muss man beissen. ”_Goethe. 


JOHN F. SLY 


I 


OCAL government is the “bad land” of political science, 

and the reasons, on the whole, are sufficiently plain. Early 
in the development of the field, the textbook writer erected 
a skeleton of structural data on a foundation of constitutions, 
statutes, and hard judicial decisions, and has failed to add the 
facade to pull his sprawling girders into the harmony of a 
general effect. The politician has also had a large share of 
responsibility. Under the pressure of party discipline, the 
governmental aspects of local units have been too often quite 
lost, and in the place of a public service has arisen a major 
industry lending itself more readily to muckraking than to 
scientific treatment. The scholar, moreover, has found an un- 
responsive audience. Township, district, county, and munici- 
pality are finite, legal, and familiar. They call up unromantic 
facts—a board of health, a street commission, fire equipment, 
highways, sidewalks, and sewers—most of them widely dis- 
cussed and on the whole quite unsuitable for discussion. If 
there is ever doubt as to the wisdom of a policy, it is resolved 
with that pleasant assurance of Carlyle’s free citizen: “Behold, 
now I too have my twenty-thousandth part of a Talker in our 
National Palaver ; will not all the gods be good to me?” 

In spite of this, however, local government is based on fun- 
damental viewpoints in as real a sense as the larger combina- 
tions of world politics; and when these are compressed into a 


* This article was written during the last year of the Hoover administration. 
It represents a viewpoint that was current among close observers of political af- 
fairs and has been surprisingly borne out in the rapid changes of the past eighteen 
months. The conclusions deduced from “the mechanics of post-war experiments” 
and presented in brief summary on page 416 proved most prophetic. The whole 
article indicates the broad background of thought and practice that set the stage 
for the American program of the past eighteen months. 
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formula, they have little to distinguish them from the more 
widely discussed relations of the major organs of social life. 
A British Commonwealth of Nations, a Universal Postal 
Union, a New York Regional Plan, or a Western conservancy 
district are much the same from the functional point of view, 
and are moved by social values differing in degree rather than 
in quality. Extradition, riparian rights, and state continuity 
are adjudicated from state capitals and county seats quite as 
seriously as from the Hague. Devolution, centralization, and 
dominion status have their local counterparts in borough gov- 
ernments, state supervision, and home rule. Minorities, plebis- 
cites, and moratoriums are blood brothers of segregated areas, 
referendum questions, and no-fund orders. The lines that 
separate such concepts exist largely in the “course” require- 
ments of college catalogs, and “local,” “national,” and “inter- 
national,” from the functional standpoint, become little more 
than laboratory isolations for purposes of refined observation. 

Now we have arrived at a point of intellectual tolerance 
in which “facts” can be presented boldly enough, but there 
remains much of the paleolithic reverence for viewpoints that 
made the stone hatchet predominate for countless generations. 
No matter from what source it may come, a “new” viewpoint 
is presented cautiously. If accepted at all, it requires not only 
a change of conclusion respecting a certain practice, but what 
is far more disturbing, an alteration in a premise respecting a 
certain principle. This is to come close to the quick of social 
thought—and it hurts. Temperamentally unwilling to ex- 
plore an unaccustomed philosophy, the old premises are fresh- 
ly inflated; and what skepticism the collapse may have awak- 
ened, is soothed with pious references to the landmarks which 
our fathers have set. 

II 

If Tarde’s “sparkling disorder of the firmament” bewil- 
dered early astronomers and led to artificial descriptions of 
planetary movements, there is no less complexity in the tangled 
recesses of local government bodies, and little more willingness 
to seek their vagaries in properties unsuspected by the usual 
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agencies of regulation. A half-dozen qualified men could 
diagnose the political difficulties of an American county, and 
there would be no reasonable doubt as to facts or remedies; 
but a viewpoint that insists on the American party system 
might frankly and even sincerely leave such “reform” alone. 
A sheriff who receives a fixed minimum of sixty cents a day 
‘for feeding local prisoners when the state penitentiary gives 
better food at a maximum of one-third the price; the election 
commissioners who keep the polls open an additional fifteen 
minutes to draw an extra day’s pay; and the municipality that 
enacts a local liquor ordinance for the sole purpose of direct- 
ing the fines under state law to the local treasury, are not 
illegal nor necessarily dishonest ; from one viewpoint such re- 
wards represent the sinews of a party government without 
economic support and public service without fair compensa- 
tion. 

In broader fields of municipal policy, moreover, sturdy 
“bumpers” mark the end of the line. A long, partisan, and 
involved ballot can be revised in the interest of democratic 
effectiveness, but the principles of popular election must remain 
unexplored. Dissatisfaction with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment brings a flood of devices to relieve an amazing medley 
of personal objections, but rarely is the question faced, as Mr. 
Laski suggests: Will “America . . . gain more from the slow 
self-struggle of New York to intelligence, than from the irri- 
tating imposition from without of a belief to which it has not 
been converted”? A bipartisan legislature is frankly organized 
to compel an acceptable distribution of party spoils, and Mr. 
Voter bolts at a gulp the more common sedatives of amended 
rules, rearranged districts, joint committees, primaries, refer- 
enda, and initiatives; but sniffs suspiciously at proportional 
representation and turns tail completely when function is 
dished out in place of territory. . 

The attitude, moreover, has disturbing implications. A 
thwarted group, city, state, or nation will devise a premise to 
fit the facts of an expanding life, and because the pressures 
which it experiences and the values to which it aspires are little 
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appreciated beyond its membership, hard-thought “truths” are 
rarely heard upon their merits. To the student of American 
politics, the importance of the Fascist movement is beyond 
question, mainly because it denies the whole pomp and panoply 
of representative government. The cool areas of the Socratic 
elenchus are blown to a summer heat when the Italian govern- 
ment proclaims itself as representative of the minority of the 
nation, and announces its intention of winning the consent of 
the majority by force. To a people long nurtured on the doc- 
trine that its political truths are “self-evident,” the Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is like 
an overdose of arsenic; its only effect is to make the taker sick. 
From the documentary standpoint there is just nothing to be 
said as between peoples who, on the one hand, enshrine in their 
fundamental law that “private property shall [not] be taken 
for public use without just compensation” ; and on the other, 
“All land is declared national property, and is handed over to 
the laboring masses, without compensation.” 


III 


Nor does the rift stop with a philosophy ; the mechanics of 
applied government have cut equally deep. “The Italian na- 
tion,” says Article I of the Fascist Labor Charter, “is an organ- 
ism whose aim, whose life and whose means of action are 
superior to those of the single individuals occupying and 
forming it. It is a moral, political and economic unity which 
finds its complete expression in the Fascist state.” With this 
a page is torn from the Soviet catechism, its heading changed 
from Politbureau to Grande Consiglio della Nazione dello 
Stato; and representative government, fascist style, proclaims 
the identity of state, government, and party. The result is the 
“Corporate Parliament,” organized on an elaborate system of 
syndical associations, and resting on an electoral procedure in 
which the popular elements are described “as a mere formal 
hypothesis.” And thus shouting democratic heresies to at 
least a quasi-admiring world, black shirts solemnly bury the 
“lies” of parliamentary government, and reverse the time- 
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honored liberal doctrines of “society for the individual” with 
“individuals for society.” 

But to the average citizen with his own home, his third- 
year car, his pew in the Methodist church, his country-club 
membership, and his part in the local minstrel show, the Rus- 
sian experiment is even more harrassing. To him the “little 
brothers” are considerably tangled up with Soviets, executive 
committees, presidiums, and commissars, and it is hard for 
him to read that “the well-behaved prisoner receives a vaca- 
tion of two weeks every year” with anything else than the 
county jail in mind. A civilization, moreover, accustomed to 
electing its city councils from wards, has difficulty in visualiz- 
ing a process that falls back on factories, soldiers, villages, 
farms, and workshops; and is unable to think clearly of a polit- 
ical unit based on economic characteristics, rather than con- 
venient geographic limits. 

There is, in addition, little in common with industrial 
democracy and the Supreme Economic Council of the U.S.S.R. 
A giant holding company under which the great bulk of in- 
dustry is organized in descending units of combinations, trusts, 
and factories, takes all meaning out of those American watch- 
words of dividend, surplus, and bonus. Individual rights, so 
basic to Anglo-Saxon values, vanish before class rights; and 
a penal yardstick that makes the punishment fit the crime is 
replaced by a mercurial “sense of responsibility,” that seems 
to vary directly as the social origin of the accused. Moral 
and mental competence are the foundations of democratic 
suffrage, but the Soviet Union is avowedly a class state, de- 
manding social ignominy as a standard of civic privileges. 
It all sounds very much like a through-the-looking-glass ar- 
rangement, and as the White Queen said to Alice, “living back- 
wards . . . always makes one a little giddy—at first.” 

Nor is there complete assurance from those countries in 
which the American citizen feels a closer kinship. The Na- 
tional Socialist German Labor party announces what it calls 
an “unchangeable program” which smacks of the transcen- 
dentalism that marks the fascist state. It talks confidently of 
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a “Germanic democracy.” “Our aim,” says Gottfried Feder, 
“is the renewal of our nation [Volk], racially, politically, eco- 
nomically, culturally.” The method is class consciousness— 
Germany for the Germans. Whether it be a republic or a 
monarchy is of little importance, but in any case the “Third 
Reich” will not be a parliamentary democracy controlled by a 
coalition of parties. 

The Weimar Constitution with its “parliament of indus- 
try” based on a hierarchy of workers’ councils and employers’ 
organization has a strong syndicalist flavor. In practice, it 
has fallen short of expectations, but so have the Russian five- 
year plan, the League of Nations, and the Hoover administra- 
tion. French workers and manufacturers have for years been 
able to secure a hearing before government or parliament 
through publicly organized chambers of agriculture and 
chambers of commerce, but recently (1928) trade councils for 
the official organization of artisans have been provided, and 
a revised French Economic Council with membership based on 
the producing, distributing, and consuming interests of France 
has been established to serve as a consultative agent of the 
government. Even England has not been immune. Propo- 
sals such as the Webb Plan and the report of the Balfour com- 
mittee on industry and trade obtained at least partial confirma- 
tion when Mr. Macdonald urged “The establishment of a 
National Economic Committee to advise the Government as 
to economic policy, and of a National Development and Em- 
ployment Board to prepare schemes for the development of 
national resources.” And this English version of the Gosplan, 
of the Consiglio Nationale delle Corporazioni, of Der Vor- 
liufige Reichswirtschaftsrat, of the Conseil National Eco- 
nomique received final expression in the Economic Advisory 
Council of January, 1930. Purpose? To articulate the pro- 
gram of industrialization with the political machinery of the 
state. 

IV 

Briefly, what do these trends indicate? In the first place 

they represent attempts to reformulate and synchronize pro- 
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grams of modern community life. This in itself is nothing 
new. From one viewpoint, history is, perhaps, little more than 
a chronology of doubtful undertakings and 1519, 1649, 1789, 
and 1848 contain departures that bring them at least in the 
same category as 1919. But this much seems clear—not since 
modern democracy received its great impetus a century and a 
‘half ago have spokesmen of such “new” philosophies been so 
completely “official” ; and rarely before has the mechanism of 
the modern state been so widely adjusted in form, at least, to 
the new views. Generalization is difficult, but in varying de- 
grees the following viewpoints have their counterparts in the 
mechanics of post-war experiments: 

A denial of democracy in the sense of the consent of the governed, 
and the substitution therefor of the consent of the group. 

A denial of majority rule in the sense of the existence of an opposi- 
tion group, and the substitution of a minority rule in the form of a 
national program. 

A denial of representative government based on territorial divisions, 
and the substitution of government based on functional interest. 

The denial or curtailment of competitive conditions in industry, and 
the substitution of collective regulation, control, or ownership. 

A denial of local self-government in the sense of local autonomy, and 
the substitution of central direction and control in the interest of a 
unified program. 


Now, in a broad way, these philosophies and mechanisms 
have been attempts on the part of anxious governments to 
end “depressions.” A civilization, based on the “engineering 
viewpoint” and as much impressed with a chemist and a test 
tube as the Middle Ages were with a monk and a Bible verse, 
casts about for a formula which, with a minimum of algebraic 
persuasion, will give the right answer. Even the United 
States Chamber of Commerce seems to think that that pallad- 
ium of industrial promise, American individualism, is a trifle 
off balance; and no matter who lays a wreath on the footings 
of this “unknown soldier” the press report reads like an 
epitaph. 

The result has been a medley of plans. There was the 
Swope Plan of trade associations with power to make agree- 
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ments to hold industry within the bounds of consumption 
under the supervision of a federal regulatory body. National 
economic councils of one kind or another came forth with 
European alacrity. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Federation of Labor, Matthew Wold, 
James W. Gerard, Charles A. Beard, Wallace B. Donham, and 
Robert La Follette brought out a variety of suggestions quite 
American in structure and quite European in purpose. La 
Follette as chairman of a special sub-committee of the senate 
committee on manufacturers had a somewhat better oppor- 
tunity to elaborate his views, and press reports of the testi- 
mony contained plenty of references to “invasion by a public 
authority,” the need of “commonsense cooperation and dis- 
cussion,” and the efficacious pressure “of the law of supply and 
demand.” 

Stuart Chase drew up a ten-year plan based on the old War 
Industries Board under the title of Peace Industries Board. 
Jay Franklin suggested that five per cent of corporation and 
partnership control stock of all business be turned over to the 
government for five years, dividends to be issued to the citi- 
zens in the form of consumption goods. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America had a “plan” based largely on 
increased bond issues for public and semi-public construction. 
Even Eddie Cantor had a plan: The unemployed were to sell 
bananas instead of apples; so the citizen could slip on banana 
peels and stimulate a demand for bandages, physicians, and 
undertakers; the whole to be supplemented by the Cantor 
“Doubling System” of two men for every job, and possibly 
two wives in every home. There was still another, Mahatma 
Ghandi’s—but as Jefferson Chase points out, it involved goats 
milk and loin cloths; so it wouldn’t do for this climate. 


v 
With national associations of an unofficial kind America 
has long been familiar. Group organization received a great 
stimulus with the World War. The government found it 
difficult to deal with separate industries, and encouraged the 
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formation of trade associations. In bringing the full strength 
of the country to bear on the national emergency these proved 
of real value and demonstrated the force of codperation and 
propaganda in political affairs. Since the war they have begun 
to appreciate their possibilities. Mechanical devices have 
made it possible; the national viewpoint made it permissable; 
- and large-scale activities made it profitable. A recent list of 
such associations represented in Washington contains four 
hundred and sixty-three names ; and a census compiled by the 
Department of Commerce shortly after the war, listed ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred interstate, national, and inter- 
national organizations, besides two thousand state groups, 
which could be classified as trade associations. 

So far as employers are concerned, recent years have seen 
the greatest consolidation in business history. Writers of the 
past few months point to startling developments. Twenty 
years ago financial concentration on a large scale caused Wood- 
row Wilson to declare that the United States was “the most 
highly controlled and dominated government in the civilized 
world.” Since then, great banks have grown beyond the wild- 
est dreams of their founders. The Chase National Bank an- 
nounced resources as of March, 1932, of over $2,500,000,000. 
The National City Bank and the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York have each passed the $2,000,000,000 mark. Retail- 
ers are well to the fore with the A. & P. development, the 
Kroger chain, and the Woolworth interests ; “chains” are said 
to account for one-fifth of the retail business of the nation. 
Utilities have been famous for long vision and monopoly 
aims. The Bell telephone system, in which the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph plays an important part, is reputed as 
owning three out of every four telephones in use and as receiv- 
ing seven out of every eight dollars paid to the industry. The 
Radio Corporation of America owned largely by the General 
Electric and Westinghouse companies, supplies the wireless 
communication of the country. Two corporations are said to 
produce three out of every four automobiles made in America 
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—the Ford Motor Car Company, forty per cent, General 
Motors, thirty-five. Harry W. Laidler writing in Current 
History for last November inserts this striking paragraph: 

Two corporations control 52 per cent of the country’s steel capacity. 
Two corporations—General Electric and Westinghouse—produce the 
major part of electrical machinery. Two corporations virtually divide 
between them the work of making the country’s locomotives, and two 
dominate the manufacture of passenger and freight cars. Two firms 
handle over fifty per cent of the meat entering interstate commerce; 
two practically monopolize the country’s match business; two sold in 
1930 nearly 86,000,000,000 cigarettes, or about two-thirds of the total 
supply. Three corporations dominate the rapidly expanding chemical 
business of the country; four own a majority of our copper reserves ; 
four occupy most of the field of the rubber industry and will soon control 
about half of the oil retining capacity of the country. Eight concerns, 
closely related with the railroads, control 80 per cent of the anthracite 
coal deposits. In the food industry a handful of corporations are sup- 
plying an increasing percentage of bread, of cereal, of milk and dairy 
products. 


These are not cited with any idea of moralizing, merely as a 
situation of which the political scientist must take notice. 
European statesmen have faced similar problems and met them 
by denying popular government and parliamentary methods; 
in extreme instances, by treating the job as a matter of public 
administration; or in milder cases, as a supervisory and con- 
sultative condition. The problem of the United States is 
essentially the same, and American thought and effort are not 
unfamiliar to Europe. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
may contain elements that the Russian Council of Labor and 
Defense would appreciate and understand, but one of the few 
things that has not been mentioned is a return “to the mag- 
nificent anarchy of Jay Gould’s age.” The Federal Trade 
Commission issued one hundred and eight “cease and desist” 
orders during 1931, and complainants and respondents were 
none other than those “rugged individualists,” the American 
business corporations. The Federal Farm Board is nothing 
more than a producing and price-fixing device which operates 
through codperative methods, incidentally with a “paper loss” 
of $102,000,000 for wheat stabilization alone, the cost “of an 
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earnest endeavor to do something for the farmer.” The 
Federal Reserve system is based on regional boards chosen in 
part by and from the regional bankers—a functional basis. 
Bankers as a group are not usually among political liberals, 
but the advisory committee of the New York State joint 
legislative committee on banks recently proposed to vest con- 
trol in a commission of eleven members, seven to be elected by 
the banking institutions of the State. 

The United States does not recognize a “Corporate Par- 
liament”; it tries to regulate the lobby. It is cold towards 
“parliaments of industry,” but both executive and legislature 
consult freely with financial leaders when occasion requires. 
Europe calls them cartels; America, combinations. Russia 
calls it socialism; America, economic planning. Europe talks 
of rationalization, America of scientific management. Ameri- 
can imagination is not fired by a five-year plan, but it is greatly 
interested in maximum results at any time. The Middle West 
smiles at the black shirts of Mussolini, the brown shirts of 
Hitler, and the red shirts of Stalin, but it forgets the white 
shirts of the Ku-Klux Kian. 


VI 


This is one side of the picture. It deals with functional 
organization from the representative point of view; that is, 
from the standpoint of social and economic policy looking 
toward a codperative program of action. There is another 
side which emphasizes function, not so much as it applies to 
an organized group, but rather as it applies to an organized 
service. The national problem of representation so far in our 
history is typified constitutionally by one representative for 
every two hundred and forty thousand people, and the problem 
of service has been very largely a matter of corporate limits. 
A citizen not long ago was accustomed to glide smoothly over 
the expensive highways of one county to be bumped uncere- 
moniously into the mud roads of the next—largely in defense 
of local self-government. A local function was one that con- 
cerned the people of an area—a correct attitude for a frontier 
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community. But “between lands” are vanishing. Area has 
taken on an extent undreamed of before, an extent that has 
wiped out municipal limits, slopped over state lines, and even 
blotted out international boundaries. The real limits have 
become functional, and service has become the criterion by 
which to measure the extent of political influence. Those 
problems are now considered local which are best left to the 
uses of a service rather than to the inhabitants of an area. We 
no longer, in attitude at least, place the last hydrant on or 
near the city line. We ask, “How far is fire protection neces- 
sary? How far should a good road go? What is the region 
for police protection?” To get the job done, an area is neces- 
sary; to extend the service, there are no geographic limits. 
Local self-government has been forced to assume a new mean- 
ing; it has responded to the idea of minimum requirements 
and has melted boundaries into a regional service. 

Institutionally we are swamped with organs that testify 
to the new order. Internationally, public international unions 
such as the Universal Postal Union, the International Tele- 
graph Union, the International Geodetic Union, the Pan- 
American Union, as well as some four hundred and fifty 
private international unions of every description, blot out 
national boundaries with impunity. The well-known federal 
acts of recent years, the famous Smith-Lever Act, the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the Industrial Rehabilitation Act, the Chamber- 
lain-Kahn Act, the Sheppard-Towner Act, and more recently 
federal-state enterprises in rural education, employment 
bureaus, and the rehabilitiation of crippled children, are na- 
tional and regional, not local and sectional. Federal aid for 
highways has recently been increased to $125,000,000 a year; 
agricultural extension work from less than $7,000,000 in 1927 
to more than $8,000,000 in 1930; federal aid for forest fire 
protection has doubled during the past three-year period. This 
is one of the American phases of national planning. 

Locally a multitude of agencies attempt a functional and 
regional expression of political needs. A recent issue of 
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the American Civic Annual under the heading “Progress in 
Regional Planning” lists thirty-five active regional planning 
units in the United States that are attempting to guide the 
social, economic, and political expansion of regional units by 
research, analysis, and program. “Permissive legislation” 
(the “adoptive acts” of British government) are familiar ex- 
pedients of the American state to guide its local units without 
the compulsory aspects of extreme centralization; while ad- 
vice, reporting, inspection, grants-in-aid, review, and orders 
are recognized methods of obtaining minimum requirements. 
These are parts of the American idea of local planning. 

Functionally we are becoming familiar with self-governing 
bar associations, medical associations, and even barber associ- 
ations. Federal and state judicial councils aim at a new unity 
over a new region, and political parties are constantly talking 
in terms of regional alliances rather than of older party alle- 
giance. The principle seems to be that governmental power 
should be as broad as the problems with which it must deal, 
whether it be to check abuses or to facilitate the legitimate 
activities of the citizens. The territorial extent is no longer 
a geographic boundary, but the extent of the region covered 
by the competing agency. 

VII 


Let us glance back for a moment. It is true that those who 
undertake a revolution should know not only the direction but 
something of the conditions at the end of the journey. Asa 
matter of record, all first class “reformers” have their philo- 
sophies as well as their methods, but driven by the force of 
circumstances from one untenable position to another, a philo- 
sophy aspiring to a program must soon become a rallying cry. 
It is slowly invested, moreover, with the livery of actual truth, 
and in place of a formula to remedy an initial evil, it becomes 
an historic force that drives on until it is found out. 

There has been a smug optimism about democracy that has 
solidified it into a faith when it should be a dynamic rational- 
ization. But the skepticism that has become the new vogue 
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is more dangerous still. A faith in a philosophy is bad 
enough, but a faith in a method is worse, because it is un- 
shared, bureaucratic, and mechanical. Mr. Rappard points 
out a rather significant condition: The European countries 
now under European dictatorships are the rural areas. In- 
dustrial civilizations, on the whole, remain loyal to the parlia- 
mentary tradition. Would the arrangement of the American 
states in descending order of rural life show those at the bottom 
of the list most dominated by personality, group, or party? 

The United States has issued no restatement of political 
principles comparable to the new documents of Europe. It 
might be well if such were undertaken, but it would contain 
words strange to the stirring cadences of Jefferson, although, 
perhaps, departing in tempo rather than in tone. The “un- 
changeability” of the Fascist program is not entirely strange 
to American government. There are certain “sacred cows” 
which stalk the legislative halls untouched: private property, 
family relations, theological doctrine, public pensions, and con- 
gressional salaries. The march on Rome was not a “revolu- 
tion,” it was “an armed demonstration.” But after all, the 
financial disaster of 1907 was a “panic,” while that of 1929 
was a “depression.” It is a shock to think of the possibilities 
of tyranny in Stalin’s multiple capacity of secretary-general 
of the communist party, member of the executive committee 
of the communist international, and member of the council of 
labor and defense of the Soviet government ; but there was no 
alarm in Mr. Hoover’s position as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, president of the United States, chief of a 
partisan board known as the president’s cabinet, and titular 
head of the Republican party. 

The Anglo-Saxon is always more ready to state a griev- 
ance than to propound a theory, and Clemenceau’s reported 
exclamation “Fourteen Points,—the good Lord himself had 
only ten!” is merely the Gallic cock warning the barn-yard to 
be sensible. America learned much of the advantage of demo- 
cratic government in the simple needs of colonial life, and is 
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feverishly trying to recapture that “first fine careless rapture” 
that Mr. Lindsey writes about. She is conscious of what is 
thought to be progress, but realizes that it has been made at a 
price—mass manipulation, disciplined parties, shrinking pub- 
lic dollars, and an attitude that too often turns public service 
into a party pension. Long ago Plato put into the mouth of 
‘Socrates, one of his immortal figures to demonstrate the faults 
of popular government : 


Figure to yourself a fleet, or a single ship, in which the state of 
affairs on board is as follows. The captain, you are to suppose, is taller 
and stronger than any of the crew, but rather deaf, and rather short 
sighted, and correspondingly deficient in nautical skill; and the sailors 
are quarrelling together about the pilotage,—each of them thinking he 
has a right to steer the vessel, although up to that moment he has never 
studied the art . . . more than this, they assert that it is a thing which’ 
positively cannot be taught, and are even ready to tear in pieces the 
person who affirms that it can: meanwhile they crowd incessantly round 
the person of the captain, begging and beseaching him with every im- 
portunity to entrust the helm to them; and occasionally, failing to per- 
suade him, while others succeed better, these disappointed candidates 
kill their successful rivals, or fling them overboard, and, after binding 
the high-spirited captain hand and foot . . . they remain masters of the 
ship, and pass their time at sea in drinking and feasting, as you might 
expect with such a crew; and besides all this, they compliment with the 
title of ‘able seaman’, ‘excellent pilot’, ‘skilled navigator’, any sailor that 
can second them cleverly in either persuading or forcing the captain into 
installing them in command . . . while they condemn as useless every 
one whose talents are of a different order. . . . I suppose you do not 
require to see my illustration passed in review, to remind you that it is a 
true picture of our cities. 


It is an old thought, and Hobbes, Machiavelli, and Nietz- 
sche were its prophets, and Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler are 
its kings. A dissenting minority may either by pressure or 
neglect tend to become unanimous, and the Bolshevik maxim 
covers either case, “no opposition party and no opposition 
within the party.” But Plato’s comparison receives a true 
Socratic support in Richard Washburn Child’s good-natured 
gibe at the Fascist program: “It is easier to snatch the tiller 
than to steer the boat.” 

There is no formula that will remove our difficulties, nor 
any framework, no matter how well set up, that can protect 
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a state from its own excesses. After all there is probably some 
truth in Lincoln Steffens’s reported comment: “. . . there is a 
vacant throne in every country in the world which any man 
may seize in an emergency.” Politics remain very much an 
affair of the moment, and the prize goes to those who can set 
forth in telling words what everyone is thinking. But 
there are viewpoints which, while only half suspected and 
formulated, are reshaping government before our eyes. And 
there is certainty only in this: They will be different. But 
how different? who has the courage to say? for “Cursed be 
he that removeth his neighbor’s landmark. And all the people 
shall say Amen.” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Queen Evizazetu. By J. E. Neale. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1934. Pp. 402. 

_ In some respects Professor Neale is a fortunate biographer for 
Elizabeth, being an historian steeped in sixteenth-century lore. Eliz- 
abeth was less a woman than a queen. Being a queen, she capitalized 
her sex even as she did other circumstances that seemed likely to help 
in the rdle she tried to play. As she was a queen, her biography is 
properly a history of her time with herself as the center. Kings and 
queens sometimes behave as persons it is true, but they have little of 
private life unrelated to public affairs. Even the marriage of a six- 
teenth-century sovereign was a high matter of state. 

The discriminating reader is glad that Professor Neale sees Eliz- 
abeth as a royal figure rather than as a human being; not as a woman, 
but as a queen. As a queen who was also a woman when she had time 
to be, he finds her steadfast, seeing with a clear and unfailing eye. 
When she was merciful it was because she was wise, not because she 
was weak. Of the scandals alleged against her private life, he takes 
little account. His book is better as a result. 

Perhaps it is natural that Professor Neale should seem to a reader 
less informed than he to be more partial to his subject than is neces- 
sary even in a biography intended to memorialize the four-hundredth 
anniversary of her birth. But the sympathetic understanding of Eliz- 
abeth’s problems essential in writing her life need not preclude an 
appreciation of circumstances attending her rivals as well. Truth is 
seldom served by a belated verdict between contenders on a bygone 
public stage. Is it not possible to understand a little of how each in 
good conscience came to regard the other as a villain without adopting 
the emotions of the earlier hour on either side? Professor Neale seems 
to have found it easier to understand the difficulties of Elizabeth than 
he did those of the royal cousin whom her advisers found it expedient 
to put to death. 

For all that, this is so much the best book on Elizabeth in short 
compass that undergraduates and general readers must long be grateful 
that an author so learned in the history of the time was inspired by 
the occasion to write. 


W. T. Laprape. 
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WHAT IS LIBERTY? 
Liserty Unper Law anp ApMINIsTRATION. By Homer Cummings. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 136. $1.50. 

Here is an answer to Herbert Hoover’s much publicized volume, 
The Challenge to Liberty! Although the three lectures contained in 
this small volume had been delivered at the University of Virginia by 
the attorney-general of the United States six months before the ex- 
president launched his broadside, they offer a significant answer to the 
Hoover contentions. 

What is liberty? If a definite answer could be given to this ques- 
tion, perhaps, it would be possible to award a decision in the present 
controversy over whether Mr. Average Individual’s liberty is being cir- 
cumscribed by the new deal. Liberty, unfortunately for the stickler 
for definitions, is a changing concept relative to time and place. 

Mr. Cummings, however, essays to define liberty in the first of these 
three lectures. His effort is not without success. Not only does he 
provide a better understanding of the meaning of the term liberty, but 
he indicates as well, the nature of fundamental economic changes which 
materially affect the present-day liberty of individuals. 

“To say that your ‘personal liberty’ entitles you to do as you please 
regardless of the rights and liberties of others—to exploit, oppress, 
victimize, or enforce superiorities of strength, privilege or position,” 
Mr. Cummings writes, “is, of course, the negation of liberty.” 

Continuing, Mr. Cummings points out that although the love of 
liberty may be “innate in the heart of man,” the term liberty has no 
meaning except in relation to the rights, duties, limitations, law, or free- 
dom of the individual within the family, tribe, or state of which he is a 
member. 

Law and administration, this author next points out, are the two 
agencies of government which can protect the individual’s liberty 
within the state of which he is a member. Reasoning thus, he devotes 
the second of these lectures to “liberty under law” and the third to 
“liberty under administration.” 

Law being an impersonal agency of relative fixity and rigidity, this 
author seems to believe it offers a satisfying bulwark against encroach- 
ments upon individual liberty but simultaneously fails to bend itself to 
fit changing economic and social conditions and hence may materially 
curb individual liberties. 

The failure of law to provide the individual treatment essential to 
the preservation of liberty makes necessary the expansion of adminis- 
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trative agencies of government. Although he recognizes that this growth 
may bring with it an officious and arbitrary bureaucracy, Mr. Cummings 
opines that so long as administration is circumscribed by a bed rock of 
law, individual liberties are not in danger. 

To the casual reader this small volume contains nothing of interest. 
To the student of law, the student of economics, or the student of gov- 
ernment, however, it will appeal as a thoughtful and considered study 
‘of a vital contemporary problem. 

Our economic evolution since the industrial revolution has steadily 
built a more and more interdependent and codperatively organized so- 
ciety. Consequently it becomes inescapable that government in order to 
preserve individual liberties must exercise ever-increasing powers of so- 
cial control. Mr. Cummings depicts this fundamental change in its full 
significance and interprets liberty in the light of this change. 


J. Corson III. 


JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE CULLS FROM HOME GARDENS 
Tue Srncinc Heart: Selected Lyrics and Other Poems of Clinton Scollard. 
Edited with a Memoir by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1934. Pp. xlvii, 247. 

The Singing Heart is divided into thirteen parts, most of which 
comprise poems rather closely associated in theme or mood. Part I 
contains largely sunny poems of springtime, with a prevailing mood of 
gratitude for beauty; Part II, exquisite love-lyrics; Part III, direct 
questings after truth, together with such buoyant outbursts as the title- 
poem and “The Brimmed Cup”; Part IV, poems of the Orient, widely 
diverse in tone; Part V, another group of love-poems, as a whole more 
conventional than the first; Part VI, titles concerned mainly with our 
own West and South; Part VII, dreamy, nostalgic poems about the 
British Isles; Part VIII, a series with recurrent thoughts of wander- 
ing and return and of longing for the absent beloved; Part IX, a single 
ode commemorating in virile fashion the life and death of the valorous 
Lawton of Spanish-American War fame; Part X, a tender dirge for 
the World War dead in Picardy, and gallant tributes to earlier heroes ; 
Parts XI and XII, mostly nature poems, of Connecticut and other 
Northern background, with the autumn and winter seasons predom- 
inant ; and Part XIII, a group of gentle lyrics dealing with old age and 
death. Thus it appears that the sections of The Singing Heart, with- 
out being themselves “over-organized,” represent in a general way, 
both actually and symbolically, the poet’s own life-progress. 
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Mr. Scollard wrote with fine appreciation of Britain, Italy, and the 
Orient, but his poems of the homeland seem as a whole his best. With 
a few deft strokes, he brings vividly before us place or person. His 
images, which bubble up fresh from the springs of his own fancy, are 
widely varied, and include an unusual number of auditory appeal. Al- 
though he is a fluent raconteur, with much of the spontaneity and swing 
of the old trouvéres, he is essentially a lyrist. He handles with equal 
ease sonnet, song, and ode, but is “most himself” generally in the 
shorter forms. His love-lyrics alone would give him a distinguished 
place in our literature. With the forthright simplicity of a comrade 
he declares: 


Friend, underneath whatever skies 
Love looks in love-returning eyes, 
There are the bowers of paradise. 


From the large number and variety of his poems it was no easy 
matter to cull 186 of the best. No one, however, could have been quite 
so well-fitted for this task as the devoted wife who had been following 
the poetic career of Clinton Scollard since the eventful afternoon in the 
Michigan pines when his cousin handed the girl Jessie Rittenhouse a 
Scollard volume. The service of Jessie B. Rittenhouse to the cause of 
American poetry is too well-known to need comment, but her actual 
position as a critic tends to be a little obscured just now by the dust 
and the dankness rising from the stations of the febrile and the frigid 
appraisers. When the atmosphere has cleared, she will doubtless again 
be acclaimed as the dispenser of judgments remarkably sound in this 
semi-insane age. 

HELEN Harriet SALLs. 


AN ILLUMINATING VOLUME 


CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE AND Reticion. By Halford E. Luccock. 
Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark and Company, 1934. Pp. vii, 300. 
Unlike the many thin books which deal with contemporary 

American literature, this volume, by a professor in the Yale Divinity 

School, is really illuminating. Instead of condemning promiscuously 

all modern literature, as some ministers have done, Professor Luccock 

points out that such condemnation is a criticism “not so much of liter- 

ature, which is a symptom, as of the life of a generation, which is a 

cause.” The real answer, he contends, is “not that authors are degen- 

erate and perverse, but that they are voices of their time; and ours has 
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not been a moral climate in which heroes are nourished as naturally and 
luxuriantly as daisies in June.” Ours “has not been what history will 
call a great age.” , 

Literature is of first concern for religion . . . in that it shows the symptoms of 
a time, its needs, its voids, its sore spots, its hopes, its despair. The competent 
novelist of any period is an indispensable diagnostician for anyone who would seek 
to heal the hurt of humanity. We can learn far more of the soul of nineteenth 
. century England from Charles Dickens than from John Henry Newman. We can 
learn more, to take an extreme example, of the sickness of soul of New York 
City from Michael Gold’s Jews Without Money than from all the reports of the 
Federation of Churches published in the last thirty years. 


Professor Luccock finds in contemporary literature “much of what 
might be called ‘implicit religion’ ” ; “the sensitiveness to injustice” ; “the 
pity and sympathy born of love and of respect for the capacities of the 
soul, a devotion to truth which makes men free from the blight of lies. 

. -’ He finds much that is at bottom religious in Theodore Dreiser, 
Upton Sinclair, and Eugene O’Neill as well as in Vachel Lindsay and 
Paul Elmer More. 

Professor Luccock has read—for any one but a professional re- 
viewer of books—an amazing amount of contemporary literature. The 
only omission of consequence I note is John Crowe Ransom’s Poems 
about God. His literary taste is superior to what one expects in an 
author whose primary interest is not in literature. Would that some 
one would acquaint the average clergyman with better poetry than he 
ordinarily quotes from the pulpit! Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion has more for the student of religion than it has for those 
whose primary interest is in literature, but it offers to the latter an 
approach which those who teach literature might do well to use on 
occasion. 

Jay B. Hussett. 


VOLUME ON BEN JONSON 
Ben Jonson. By John Palmer. New York: The Viking Press, 1934. Pp. 330. $3.50. 


Though not the work of a professional and academic scholar, this 
book is typical of the Alexandrianism of this age, with a touch of its 
journalism. It may well be asked why one should write a book about a 
literary artist, since if a poet is worth writing about his work must be 
worth reading. There are three reasons at least. The prosaic writer 
hopes to explain a poem obscure because of antiquity or some other 
reasons to those who read it without full understanding; or, since a 
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man takes pleasure in literary composition on his own account, he makes 
an author an excuse or starting point for saying what he wishes to in a 
work that has little essential relation to its supposed subject ; or he most 
regrettably sets out to give his readers the power to talk about a poet 
without having read him. 

Of further historical or learned explanation than is easily to be 
found elsewhere the present volume gives little, though it clears away 
something in insisting against professed scholars that the war of the 
theaters has been taken too seriously and that the indentification of char- 
acters in the plays as determined by it has been carried to ridiculous 
excesses; any word against making plays into puzzles is to be com- 
mended. Yet one inclines to say that the writer has read a good deal 
rather than studied much. ; 

There is something of attempt at an independent piece of writing, as 
in the tendency to treat Jonson as a character in an up-to-the-minute 
biography, or in the presentation of Drummond of Hawthornden or 


James I. To some extent Jonson serves as an example in an essay | 


against the Puritan principle. 

Of effort to enable a reader to think he knows something of Jonson 
without reading his works there is a great deal. In fact the author 
more than once indicates that he does not expect much further reading ; 
even of Bartholomew Fair he remarks that it is “almost essential to 
read it” (p. 207); on his almost one may comment by quoting his re- 
mark on Jonson’s verses to Sidney’s daughter in which are the words 
“his skill almost you have”: “Was every such a courtier? Praising his 
lady he must yet slip in an ‘almost’ for conscience sake.” One may 
hope that the suggestion that Jonson is only to be read about is merely a 
pose, for obviously Mr. Palmer has read all of his poet, and read with 
appreciation and pleasure. Moreover, he has enabled one to read at 
least a little for oneself, since his book—as all books on literature should 
be—is full of quotations, almost a little anthology of Jonson. If the first 
function of an anthology is to give what is good, its second is to lead a 
reader from the sample to the whole from which the fragment comes. 
The theory of literature familiar to Elizabethans was that of the sugar- 
coated pill, giving benefit to those who suppose they are getting only 
the pleasant; perhaps Mr. Palmer in pretending to write what is 
elegantly called a cram-book really intends to lead us on to a reading 
of his author. 

So one may hope, for of all barren knowledge, mere information 
about literature, whether factual or opinionative, is the least valuable ; 
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it is useful only for strictly academic purposes, if its possessor is to 
teach those who are to teach those who are to teach still others, without 
any spark of the fire of poetry itself. So far as any contact of art 
with life, or of fulfilment of the function of art, whatever it may be, is 
concerned, he is better off who spends an hour reading the poorest and 
least intelligible of Jonson’s plays than is he who peruses all of Mr. 
Palmer’s pleasant pages. Yet it is pleasant to listen to Mr. Palmer as 
he speaks enthusiastically of his admiration for honest Ben. Perhaps 
most to be commended, because least conventional, are his remarks on 
the entertainments or masks. 

There are several suitable plates and an index, and the printing is 
well done. 

Avian H., 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FORESTRY 


Forestry: AN Economic CHALLENGE. By Arthur Newton Pack. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 161. $1.25. 

Extremely important developments are taking place in the field of 
forestry during the present renaissance through which it is passing. It 
is chiefly with these developments and their rdle in a new national 
economy that the author deals in this book. He takes issue with the 
crusaders’ battle cry of the past three decades and gives the reader a 
critical view of the possibilities for future progress in forest conserva- 
tion. 

The book will not meet with whole-hearted approval among con- 
servationists but will undoubtedly be provocative of many fruitful dis- 
cussions. Under chapter headings, such as “Re-thinking Forestry,” 
“From Crusade to Economic Problems,” “Private Enterprise,” “Public 
Forest Administration,” “Foresters and Forest Education,” and “Re- 
gional Planning and Economic Policy,” vivacious, vigorously expressed 
criticisms and opinions are voiced which require definite answers. The 
author contends that, until forest devastation is stopped, forest con- 
servation itself will not have completely succeeded. One finds thought- 
provoking challenges such as “We have not yet any national policy” ; 
“We drift” ; “There is a lack of leadership, and, worst of all, a lack of 
national planning sufficiently comprehensive even to suggest any definite 
remedy” ; “with one or two outstanding exceptions, state management of 


forests in behalf of the public is far behind in meeting the tremendous 
land problem.” 
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In advancing his opinions the author will probably cause many people 
to do some serious thinking as a result of arousing their ire and indigna- 
tion. If thus it results in re-thinking forestry it will have accomplished 
the real object of the book as stated by the author, “to stimulate eco- 
nomic thought, both among foresters and among the economic-minded 
section of the whole public, to stir up forces of criticism and construc- 
tion and to obtain aid and direction from other minds in a situation 
wherein the very best talent is needed to win success.” 


CLARENCE F. KorstIan. 


AN ALABAMA POET LOOKS AT MALORY 
Tue AWAKENING oF IseuLt. By Edith Tatum. Oglethorpe University, Ga.: 

Oglethorpe University Press, 1933. Pp. 44. $1.00. 

The Tristram and Iseult story again! And this time the bard is 
from neither Old England nor New, but from muscle-shoaled Alabama. 
The Oglethorpe University Press has done a real service to scholars, 
teachers, and book-lovers in general, in its publication of Mrs. Edith 
Tatum’s The Awakening of Iseult. A first glance at the dainty blue 
volume might elicit a cry of incredulity: “Surely such a little book can’t 
be important!” But The Awakening of Iseult is not merely “one more” 
in the list of English and American titles that have borne witness this 
last half-century to the allurement of the old tale. It is unique in that 
it is based solely upon that small segment of the story which covers the 
earliest episodes ; i.e., the meeting and the parting of Tristram and Iseult 
in Ireland prior to the “star-crossed” mission on which Tristram was 
sent to Ireland by his uncle, Mark. Mrs. Tatum has adhered with 
unusual fidelity to her sources, mainly Malory and Thomas of Britain. 
She has had the insight to seize upon focal points, and the power to 
create from these a genuinely moving dramatic poem. She has given 
poignancy to her narrative by centering our attention on “La Belle 
Iseult,” whose awakening to love and pain is treated with an unob- 
trusive sympathy that makes this girl of legend quite modernly alive. 

The poem begins with a spirited description of the proud young 
Irish princess day-dreaming of a prince glorious enough to “capture 
her heart’s citadel.” She is rudely aroused by messengers from Corn- 
wall, declaring to her father that King Mark will render him no further 
tribute until Ireland shall send a champion to fight against the one whom 
Mark shall choose. Iseult sits tense, as first her detested Saracen suitor, 
and then her mother’s beloved young brother offer themselves for Ire- 
land. Her uncle sails for Cornwall, and in a week is brought back, 
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mortally wounded. Meanwhile, Iseult has heard of a knight so noble 
and winsome that her dearest dream is to meet this youthful paragon. 
It is much against her will that she joins her mother in an oath of 
vengeance against her uncle’s “murderer,” for a deep intuition points 
to the unknown Tristram. 

From the dawn-time when Iseult is shaken from slumber by won- 
drous harp-notes from the sea, until the sunset-hour of her anguished 
parting from her lover, the story moves rapidly. Although there is 
nothing new in the spectacie of a princess nursing back to health a 
wounded prince who flaunts a ialse name, and losing her heart in the 
process, with subsequent tragic complications, there is a delightful 
freshness in Mrs. Tatum’s treatment. She perceives not only the drama 
but the poetry of the situation, without letting sentiment or passion spill 
over. The budding of love in the young girl’s heart is revealed with a 
delicacy that would do no discredit to a Sara Teasdale. The recurrent 
use of the sea as a background is impressive. Iseult’s hair is “black as 
a night when storm Breaks on the rugged rocks.” Again, she grows 
“pallid as a sea-gull’s breast.” Tristram, in a moment of bitter pre- 
monition, exclaims: “Can I hold back the tides, or tame the winds, or 
make the sea my prisoner?” Against the warm interiors we hear in- 
cessantly the cold sweep of the waves; against the finite we feel the 
throbbing of eternity. 

Mrs. Tatum has made her imagery an integral part of her pattern, 
with figures of gold and purple woven in only to fit the needs of the 
design. Her style is distinguished not only by ease, but by a concision 
and a clarity too rare in these days of cobwebby futilists. The firm but 
modest handling of the romantic matter has invested it with a semi- 
classic dignity. 

The Awakening of Iseult bears the test of oral reading and re-read- 
ing, not only because it is a dramatic tale well-told, but because it is told 
well in verse. The blank verse medium has repeatedly shown itself 
adaptable to the spacious contours of the Arthurian cycle, and Mrs. 
Tatum’s pentameters fall gracefully into line. They go with heads up, 
and few false clicks ; rest when they need to, not by the clock; and often 
break out into song. 

The blend of lyric, epic, and dramatic elements seems so inherent in 
the source-material that one may fail to pay due tribute to the art re- 
sponsible for the fine “totality of effect” in this poem. The careful 
reader, however, must recognize that Edith Tatum, even within the 
compass of forty-four pages, has made a distinctive contribution to our 
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Tristram and Iseult literature, a contribution that no one interested in 
Arthurian lore or in our contemporary poetry can afford to ignore. 
Heven Harriet SALLs. 


STUDY OF THE RECOVERY ACT 


GoverNMENT Rutes Inpustry: A Stupy or THE N. R. A. By Michael F. Gal- 
lagher. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 241. $2.00. 

The main theme of this book is a study of the constitutionality of 
the Recovery Act. The chapters 6-10 inclusive deal with this phase of 
the subject, being about one-half of the whole text. The matter of the 
constitutionality of N. R. A. has been eagerly studied by those who are 
not in sympathy with the measure, by those who are uncertain about its 
permanency, and to a lesser degree by those interested in the subject 
generally. A conservative number of people who are not in sympathy 
with the New Deal measures await the joining of the issue in some 
case which will eventually find its way to the Supreme Court. The 
author, who, according to the statement carried on the jacket of the 
book, is a lawyer of “wide experience” in representing business inter- 
ests before various departments of the government, has made a careful 
study of the legal and constitutional phase of the recovery act likely 
to be considered by the court, should the matter reach it by litiga- 
tion. The constitutionality of the act is treated by the author from the 
view point of an economic emergency which would give the N. R. A. 
only a temporary existence. A more lengthy discussion takes into con- 
sideration the vexing question of the commerce clause. Another chap- 
ter deals with due process of law, while still another considers the 
legality of delegated powers by which the legislature has put into the 
hands of the President sweeping authority which he, in turn, has del- 
egated to other officials responsible only to himself. In the study of 
the constitutional phases labor conditions, as studied in previous opinions 
of courts with numerous authorities, are cited. The study is not an 
ex-parte argument for or against the constitutionality of the case, for 
the author closes the discussion without reaching any conclusion as to 
the probabilities in a decision. 

The first half of the book explains fully the background of the act, 
the set-up of controlling boards, and the method by which codes 
were framed ; another chapter gives a full treatment of the famous Sec- 
tion 7A having to do with the labor provisions of the act. There is 
included a full discussion and explanation of the vexing question of 
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the company union. Another chapter treats of the legal phase of the 
act in its relation to the anti-trust laws. The author reaches the con- 
clusion that while the present set-up is not permanent the progress 
made in governmental control of industry will become permanent. He 
feels, for example, that the number of codes should be very materially 
reduced, that trade and industry should be controlled through codes, 
and that they should be voluntary and only in exceptional cases unless 
they are made compulsory. He feels that a board should supplement 
this one main organization now dominant. He finds in the National 
Labor Relations Board the hope of composing industrial disputes and 
recommends the setting up of a judicial board to hear complaints on 
the legal phases arising under the N. R. A. similar to the Commerce 
Court which existed for a period of about five years, a quarter of a 
century ago. 

The book is clear, unbiased, and fair. There are only a few ex- 
ceptions to this general tone. There is included a good index, a list of 
legal citations, in the appendix a reprint of the President’s message re- 
questing authority conferred by the NIRA, a copy of the Recovery 
Act, Public Works and Reconstruction, and a few other documents. 
The book is a decided contribution and the first critical study of the 
subject. However, it leaves open an opportunity for another volume 
of a similar nature giving in narrative form the history of the whole 
movement and its development with a broader and wider reading than 
legal documents give. Too, such a volume should attempt an economic 
and social appraisal of the whole scheme together with conditions that 
apply. 

H. M. HEnry. 
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SERVICE 


WELL-KNOWN to millions of tele- 
phone users is the circular em- 
blem of the Bell System. Back of 
it is the far-flung organization that 
enables you to talk to almost any 
one, at any time. It is the mark of 
a friendly service. 

The Bell System consists of 
twenty-four regional companies, 
each attuned to the needs of the 
territory it serves. There is also 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
working ceaselessly and scientifi- 
cally to improve the scope and 
value of your telephone. There is 
the Western Electric Company, 
specializing in the economical pro- 
duction of telephone equipment 
of the highest quality. Co-ordinat- 
ing and assisting the work of the 
operating companies, Bell 


Laboratories and Western Electric, 
is the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. It is owned 
largely by the people it serves and 
there are nearly 700,000 stock- 
holders. They represent a cross- 
section of the American people; 
they come from every walk of life 
and live in every state of the Union. 
No one owns as much as one per 
cent of its stock. 

Everything has been planned 
and organized for one specific pur- 
pose —to give you the best possi- 
ble telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost. 


A telephone serves you in many ways each day. 
It runs your errands; takes you to friends and 
brings them to you; speeds aid in sickness or 
emergency. It does these things and many 
more—for a few cents a day. The Business 
Office of your local Bell Telephone Company, 
or any employee, will gladly take your order. 
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“YES, MOTHER. dhe 


AT THE close of the day, at the end 
of the week, at the turn of the year, 
when your mind ranges back to sum 
it up, what counts for most? 

Is it not the people you spoke to 
and what you said to them and what 
they said to you? The ideas born in 
conversation, the new slant given to 
your thoughts by a word or two, the 
greetings and farewells, the advice 
and the admonitions, the hopes con- 
fessed and questions answered— 
these and a thousand other vocal 
expressions of human contact make 
up the story of our lives. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


Think of this the next time you 
use the telephone. With no greater 
effort than the calling of a number 
or the turning of a dial, you can 
speak to almost anyone, anywhere. 
No place or person is far away when 
you can say—“‘T’ll call you up.” 


Is this somebody's birthday? Is someone in an- 
other town being married or celebrating an an- 
niversary? The sound of your voice and your 
good wishes will brighten the day. The rates 
are low. You can make a daytime station-to- 
station call to most places 75 miles away for 
about soc. During the evening and night periods 
many rates are 15Jp to 40% lower than in the 
daytime. 
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ORGANIZED TO SERVE YOU WELL 


SEvEN hundred and fifty 
thousand people own the 
Bell System. Two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand 
operate it. Everybody 
uses it. 

The Bell System is de- 
voted to the task of giv- 
ing to the American people 
the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial 
safety. 

It is a big system for it 
serves a big country. 

It is one organic whole 
—research, engineering, 
manufacture, supply and 
operation. It is a highly 
developed organism in 


which all functions serve 
to make a nation-wide, 
interconnected service, 

In the conduct of the 
business, responsibility is 
decentralized so that the 
man on the spot can act 
rapidly and effectively. 

At the same time, from 
company or system head- 
quarters, he is within in- 
stant reach of skillful 
advice and assistance as 
well as material and 
supplies. 

The Bell System means 
one policy, one system, 
universal service—operat- 
ing for your needs with 
skill, speed and courtesy. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


CLARENCE Por, since 1903, President and Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer (widely known publication) has spent his life 
studying the Southern rural problem, receiving degrees of Litt.D. 
(Wake Forest College), and LL.D. (U. of N. C., and Washington 
College, Md.), and is the author of “A Southerner in Europe; 
Where Half the World is Waking Up”; “How Farmers Co- 
operate and Double Profits” and co-author of “Life and Speeches 
of Charles B. Aycock”; and “Cotton—Its Cultivation, Marketing 
and Manufacture.” 


MARJORIE STRATFORD MENDENHALL is a member of a variant 
branch of a Quaker family. She holds the degrees of A.B. from 
the Woman's College, U. N. C., and of A. M. from Radcliffe Col- 
lege. She is at present a graduate student in history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Her professional life includes teach- 
ing in the Roanoke Rapids Junior-Senior High School, and in the 
Woman's College, Vassar College, and Winthrop College. She has 
contributed book reviews to the NortH CaroLtina Historicat Re- 
VIEW. 


CLEMENT Eaton was born in Winston-Salem, N. C. and: wus 
graduated from the University of North Carolina. He received 
his doctor's degree at Harvard University, where he was awarded 
a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship in Europe. He became an in- 
structor and Tutor at Harvard and later an assistant professor of 
history at Clark University. At present he is Professor of History 
at Lafayette College. 


Bert James LoEWwENBERG was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
December 24, 1905, and was educated in the public schools of that 
city. Graduating from Clark University in 1926 he returned to 
spend a year of graduate work in the field of history. After re- 
ceiving his M, A. degree he was appointed Stoughton Scholar at 
Harvard University from which institution he obtained the de- 
grees of M. A. (1930) and Ph.D. (1934). He is at present study- 
ing in Europe as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 


Howarp Doucias Dozier, A.B. Vanderbilt University, A.M. 
Yale, A.M. Dartmouth, Ph.D. Yale. Formerly head of School of 
Commerce, University of Georgia. Professor of Economics, Dart- 
mouth, Economist to Packers and Stockyards Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Marcaret Davis has been active in Virginia journalism for 
many years as reporter, as feature writer, and as editorial writer. 
She has published fiction in Harper’s Bazaar, in the Catholic 
World, the Augora, the U. S. Coast Guard, etc. This is her third 
contribution to The South Atlantic Quarterly. 


Dr. JouN F. Sty is Professor of Political Science and Director 
of the Bureau for Government Research at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. He has taught in the University of Iowa, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and for three years was lecturer 
on government in Harvard University. He is the author of many 
studies in the field of political science, and has had wide experience 
in the practical problems of state and local government. 
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THROUGH 
YING YEARS 


TR 


Turovucn recent trying 
years there has been no letting 
down in the quality of your 
Bell telephone service. On 
the contrary, improvement 
has gone steadily on. 

On long distance and toll 
calls, the percentage of calls 
completed is now higher than 
ever before. The average time 
required for making these con- 
nections has been reduced 
from 2.8 minutes in 1929 to 1.5 
minutes. Since 1929, mistakes 
by operators have been re- 
duced one-third and more than 
99% of all telephone calls are 
now handled without error. 

The number of service com- 
plaints by customers is now 
the lowest on record and re- 
ports of trouble with instru- 
ments have decreased 17% 
since 1929. 

Good times and bad have 
proved the wisdom of one 


policy, one system and 
universal service. 
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Duke University 


Arts AND Science - Law 
- ENGINEERING 


MEDICINE 


Full Opportunity for Graduate Study 
and Research 


Summer Sessions 


For Information Address 


R. L. Frowers, Secretary DuKe UNIVERSITY Duruaw, N. C. 
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W. L. ELKINS, C. P. A. GEORGE T. DURHAM, C. P. A. 


ELKINS & DURHAM 
Certified Public Accountants 
Richmond, Virginia 


Members of 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We make a specialty of College and University accounting 
and invite inquiries regarding accounting problems from 
officials of such institutions. 


Southern commerce in competition with the northern centers. How Nor- 


and how the extraordinary impetus caused by the World War revived 


Maelstrom of Revolution; The Phoenix of the Elizabeth; Coercion—Peaceful and 
Otherwise; The Town and Its People; Strangled Commerce; The Fall Line Block- 
ade; Pestilence and War; The Mailed Fist; The Black Cloud; The New Order; A 
Half-Century of Growth; Mars Moulds a Great City; The Present and the Future. 


NORFOLK: HISTORIC SOUTHERN PORT 
By Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER 


This history of Norfolk is more than a local chronicle; it is a study of 


folk rose to be the greatest commercial port of the colonies, how it was 
destroyed and rebuilt during the Revolution, how its commerce was 
strangled by the Embargo and War of 1812, how it fell behind its north- 
ern rivals as Piedmont Virginia turned against its deepwater port, how 
devastation again checked its growth during and after the Civil War, 


its pre-Revolutionary importance is told from the larger viewpoint of 
Southern History. The story is vivid with the flavor of intimate details 
and the atmosphere of each period of the city’s existence. 

Contents: Colonial Days and Colonial Ways; Down to the Sea in Ships; The 


Price $4.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, N. C. 
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Cultivated People 


The Sewanee Review 


A QUARTERLY OF LIFE AND LETTERS 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


HE SEWANEE REVIEW is_ widely 
CER recognized as a literary review of unusual 
HES distinction. It is the oldest quarterly of 
its kind in the United States. Preserving the fine 
temper of Southern culture and refinement, it is 
concerned with the best that has been and is being 
written in Europe and America. 
It is never merely clever, 
or controversial, 
or prejudiced. 
It appeals to people 
of discernment, 


of intelligence, 
of culture. 


Its essays by distinguished writers are 
marked by a tone of quality. 
Its reviews are thoughtful and balanced. 


@ The subscription price for one year is $3.00; the 
single copy sells for 75c. 


@ Subscribe to-day for yourself or for a friend. 
ADDRESS: 


The Sewanee Review 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


When you think 
of Bread, think of 


_ Golden Krust 


For sale by 
all Grocers 


PASCHALL’S BAKERY 
121 North Duke Street 
DURHAM, N. C. 


FANCY ICES BLOCK CREAM 


Blue Ribbon 


Ice ream 


DURHAM ICE CREAM 
COMPANY, INC. 


We make any color lots for 
Frat and Sorority 
Banquets 
Puone L-963 
MAIN at DUKE 


PUNCHE:} SHERBETS 


The 
Hispanic American 
Historical Review 


James A, RoBERTSON 
J. Frep Riepy, 
Editors 


For the promotion of 
good will among the 
American family of na- 
tions through a better 
understanding of their 
mutual history. 


Published Quarterly 
.00 a Year 


Back Files Available at 
$5.00 per Volume. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
DuruaM, N. C. 


Durham 
Drug Co. 


Druggists 


330 West Main Street 


DURHAM, N.C. 


William and Mary 
Quarterly 


HistoricaL MaGazine 


Published by the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


EDITORS 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President William and Mary College 


E. G. 
Librarian William and Mary College 


The purpose of the Quarterly is to 
print new information relating to the 
history of Virginia. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


Subscription, $4.00 
Single Copy, $1.00 


ECOLOGICAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


(Issued under the auspices of the 
Ecological Society of America) 
First issue published December, 1930, 
Editor: Dr. A. S. Pearse, Duke 
University. 

A quarterly journal devoted to 
the publication of original researches 
of ecological interest from the en- 
tire field of biological science. The 
journal will work in close coéperation 
with ECOLOGY and will undertake 
the publication of papers of from 25 
to 100 printed pages in length while 
ECOLOGY will continue to special- 
ize on papers of about 20 printed 
pages or less. 

he board of editors will be glad 
to consider thoroughly scientific man- 
uscripts which deal with any aspect 
of ecological investigation broadly 
interpreted and including commun- 
A studies, ecological physiology, 
phenology, oceanography, bio - 
raphy, and ecological data from suc 
practical fields as horticulture, agri- 
oecology, i t logy, for- 
estry and fisheries, but will not in- 
clude papers dealing primarily with 
economic problems. 
Published in March, June, Septem- 

and December 
SUBSCRIPTION: $6.00 

THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


What is happening in contempo- 
rary thought? What are the 
great minds of today saying 
about literature, philosophy, psy- 
chology, social science, religion 
and art? 
Read THE MODERN 
THINKER, foremost expo- 
nent of current ideas, edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes. 
Examine The Modern Thinker 
also for its unique Author’s Re- 
views: what our authors have 
to say about their own books, 
and what they have to say about 
the reviewers of their books. 
Among the contributors to The 
Modern Thinker you will find: 
John Cowper Powys, Oswald 
Spengler, John Dewey, Ber- 
trand Russell, Sigmund Freud, 
Alfred Adler, G. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc, Albert Einstein, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Stefan 
Zweig, Heinrich Mann. 
Single Copies 25¢ Special Offer: 5 months $1 
The Modern Thinker 
33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Insurance of All 


Kinds — 


We represent the 
best companies in 
the world and 
wish to extend our 
services to you. 


HOME INSURANCE 
AGENCY CO. 
“Dollars for your Ashes” 
Corcoran St. Phone F-146 
DURHAM, N. C. 


JOHN A. BUCHANAN, President 
CHAS. T. ZUCKERMAN, Secretary 


Although no complete back files of Tur 
SoutH ATLANTIC QuARTERLY are available, 
-we have full sets from January, 1911, 
to date. Also a few miscellaneous issues 
previous to that date. 


We offer back files of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DURHAM, N. C. 


American 
Literature 


4 Journal of Literary History, 
Criticism, and Bibliography 


J. SOUTHGATE 
& SON 


Board of Editors: Jay B. Hubbell, 
Duke University, chairman; Ken- 
neth B. Murdock, Harvard Univer- L 
sity: Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore | msurance 
College; Ralph L. Rusk, Columbia 
University; Killis Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Published Quarterly by the Duke 
University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, with the codperation of the 
American Literature Group of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America. 


Subscription $4.00 per year 


DURHAM, N. C 

> 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Duruam, N. C. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artuur H. Hirscu (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Avice M. Batpwin Piice $3.50 
A study of ecclesiastical thought and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New England of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VeRNER W. CRANE 
Brown University. 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
TAMBO AND BONES 
By Cart WitTKE Price $2.50 
Professor of History in Ohio State University. 
A history of the American minstrel stage from the days of the 
earliest black face performers in the late 1700’s through the rise 
and decline of minstrelsy in the nineteenth century. While the 
book is a contribution to the history of the theatre and to Ameri- 
can social history, it also brings back memories of famous knights 
of the burnt cork and the glory of the old Southern stage, as well 
as dealing with its present day revival in the movies and the radio. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By Witt1aAmM Kennetu Boyp Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Merte E. Curti Price $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GEwEHR 
Professor of History in American University. 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 


Catalog on Request. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS DURHAM, N.C. 
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